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Hoe  person  inhabitiiin  v/ithin  this  tov/n  SmqII  thrcv;  forth 
or  lay  any  intralls  of  beest  or  fov/les  of  garbidc  or  Csricn 
or  dead  dogs  or  Catts  or  any  other  dead  beast  or  stinkainn 
tlvirig,  in  any  hie  v/ay  or  dich  or  Comrncn  within  this  neck  of 
land  of  Boston,  bufar  injoynened  to  bury  all   such  things 
that  so  they 'may  prevent  all   anoyanc  unto  any.*l 


City  Ordinance  of  Boston,  1652 


-Quoted  in:     John  R.- Blake,  Public  Fiealth  in  the  Tc-.;n 
of  Bos  tot  I   (Csiuridge:     Harvard  University  Press,  1955),  n.    1: 
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CHAPTER  I 


IMTP.ODUCTIO;! 


The  foTlov/ing  study  examines  tlie  responsibili 
governn^ent  to  provide  certain  basic  services  for  its 
ably  and  according  to  explicit  standards.     The  City 
the  site  for  the  study;  the  nunicipal   services  selec 
cleaning  and  refuse  collection. 

The  study  was  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis 
ere  not  provided  equitably  in  that  the  districts  are 
equal  treatnient  nor  obtaining  equal  results  (i.e.  th{ 
equally  clean  all  over  the  city).  It  is  'hypothesize; 
vices  are  provided  instead  according  to  both  the  anc; 
influence  and  sophistication  of  the  residents  of  tr.e 
of  the  city  and  according  to  tlie  unarticulated  biasei 
in  charge  of  dispensing  the  services.  Specifically, 
sized  that  lov/  income,  Negro  districts  with,  resident: 
feel  they  lack  political  "pulU  have  fewer  and  lov/er 
than  wealthier,  v/Iiite  (and  in  Boston,  possibly  Irish 
sections  where  residents  nay  have  rr.orc  influence  at  ■ 
major  assumption  of  this  study  is  that  each  resident 
the  sa.iTie  riinir-u;':  level  of  service  no  natter  what  his 
neighborhood  or  tax  bracket. 

The  hypothesis  was  proved  true  only  in  part. 


:y  of  nunicipal 
residents  equit- 
:f  Boston  was 
led  were  street 

that  services 

neither  receiving 
z  streets   dve  not 
:!  that  these  ser-  , 
.Tit  of  political 

various  sections 
:  of  the  officials 

it  was  hypcthe- 
;  who  lack  or  who 

quality  services 

and  Itel ian) 
'City  Hall."     A  ' 

is  entitled  to  . 

race,  religion; 

;'anY  inequities 


in  the  disponsation  of  services  v/ere  found,   and  p.any  :f  these   indeed 
can  be  traced  to  political   pressures  exerted  by  rcsic-ints,  and  to  the 
significant  amount  of  bias  v;hicli  was  detected  in  tiie  ittitucss  of 
the  officials.     But  a  great  nui.iber  of  the  inequities  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  "design"  of  the  administrative  system  itself.     The  city     • 
has  ignored  several  major  opportunities  to  make  the  whole  system  more 
efficient. 

Underlying  this  entire  study  is  a  broad  concer',  for  the  quality 
of  the  total   experience  of  living  in  the  'city.     By  examining  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  distribution  of  street  clcanin:  and  refuse 
collection  services,  we  can  begin  to  ensv/er  one  cf  t'r.e  most  basic 
questions  about  this  total   experience:     How  does  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  city  differ  for  different  groups   in  the  population?     'iitnin 
this  framework,  the  researchers"  set  out  to  determine  '.:ho  bears  fne 
heaviest  costs  of  botli  the  tiias  of  the  officials  and  the  inefficiencies 
_cli;§:^i£S¥©^  i n  the  system. 


T  !'^e--%^es--c^FR4ii4e4!.o^g'l  — s  Gi*v1  r  es^r^ni  ge—f  r  cm'-^ 
ma44;±6naiiGe-6-f~'ths -'physiual  'i  nf fasfi;lJCtaT^"'Ci1^'±he--ci  tv 
>end_.scv;ag.e.  systass-, --streets ,-  parks  ,  pi  ay!,;ro-ui^<!5-i™et-Gv»=r--tf'— cSie"p-rovi-s4ei^ 
©i_pxuiil.y-J^s-€-efc;-i-^''S-trrY-ii;esT''-l'i"k-e""pTtjgT^^^^ 
heal  til ,  f i nanci  al   ass-i  stance  ,-'etc'r "tie  xrios"e^to'"eX'criir.e  Infuse 


collection  "a  ri  d  s  t  i  .-e  e  t  die  a  i>  1  n  5  \in-^Ptter--tc>— t-e^-c~i^te--'-^f  e-t-l^es-fs— 1>^^  •• 
cause-tRe-y-l-&rKl--theiTiselves''best-- ta--rcsivcrclr-arid-  to---*-^^ 
of '-val  i d^  concl us i_cnsT:for--thcv-.rcasQ-n5:-clted;-.bo-lov^ : 

ii  ■  ■         ' 

•^f5^Cirs--'ewonq:---4^5-Kient-iai--~secticns""af--the~-c4M'v-^ 

•   ^-        ■  ^'  '        .        . 

be44^'eerr-se€-w>n5~4-s~s4r-^p-lrfieo\     The  difforencss  iii-.ha  needs   for 

thel^i  particular  services  betv/een  rich  end  poor  is  iiit  as  sharp  as   it 

is  for  othir  services,  sucii  as  v/elfare,  education  ai'.d  ether  social 

services.    Ty-lU''^  ,     CdvU 'PA^t2,-K^C5r4,    /\-Ktc>f46.  p\<lr-f;>^Q-z,    j^>    pAc^uTArfbD. 

Thc^a£i;.i!jii-trboth I  services   are  bound  closely  to  the  quality 

or  character  of  the  neighborhood  or  environnient  and  "fe^tei:;^^  ere 

pirvL'-iOin-Vc-   <t1iy:i€~   ^:.fcy6LS    Mhc^^-Zl^    . 
rendered  on  a  district  basis^K£aas-i-t]:}c^t-.d4.f:fe426ftee5-r^fi-4-^thie=re'^^^ 

di-scriwi n_5.ui,D.n7^betv;eeft  nei qhbcrhoods ,  &a;;i-4^-*xIete-G4-«WH0i=e-e?rS-l-H/-fo-r 

fehese-::;se-rv4ces--4;han  ';foF-;m6s^^^^^^^  . 

TbQ-j;i44«W4y-aft£L^vde-<ttK=vey----^^  relatively  easy  to 

deterTiiine  upon  inspection. of  a  district  even  v/hen  the  city  trucks  are 
nov/here  in  sight.     (^•chl'4ty--arKr  adGoij^<ey--'a^"G--"def~i+md-iru±£rjr;S--^^^ 
aiTOunt.and  -type-of-refirse--4f!"t-be--'Streea;^-^eri^"^^^^^  / 

iua£i-^Wh4'?4-P/iii::;s.=iiai:L.tiie4-r"Storage'-ar&cS';  \ 

These  t\/o  .services  are  among  the .  few  that  are  sclieduled  to  be 
perforr.ed  rcgi'larly  in  eac'i  neiohborhcod;   it  is  not  difficult  to  ob-   ■ 
serve  and  interviev;  men  on  thie  job  and  to  ciieck  their  adiierenco  to  a 
stated  schedule. 

The  hierarchical   arrannsment  of  officials,  frc^  the  Cc--missioner 


of  Public  Wor'cs  to  the  street  cleoners  and  refuse  col-ectors   is  v;oll- 
definecl  fSe°=fei?4-e-4-)  and  most  of  t.he  r^en  are   readily  svailable  and 
v/illing  to  be  intervieived,   thus  making  it  easier  to  trece  responsi- 
bility for  both  good  and  bad  service.     In  addition,  t'.sse  services 
affect  the  daily  lives  of  residents  to  such  a  great  extent  that  they 
are  inost  v/illing  to  open  their  doors  to  interviewers  snd  exnourid  at 

length  about  the  v/hole  issue. 

■D\'C  cf  r-r^ tr  ^ xi^T^  Cs:^'A9'SlV  ' ^"^ 
A~-lasL\  reason.-.for  selecting  the  refuse  probler.  for  study  is 

that,  in  the  United  States,   "the  annual   outlay  (by  local   government 

agencies)   for  refuse  collection  and  disposal   servicss  --  over  $1.5 

3 
billion  --  is  exceeded  only  by  expenditures  for  schccls  and  roads." 


2 

Refuse  collection  affects  the  daily  lives  of  people  to  a 

much  greater  extent  tl-ian  dees  street  cleaning.     It  is  nore  com.pli- 
cated  and  depended  upon  by  householders  more  heavily  than  street 
cleaning.     Thus,  v;hen  the  job  is  poorly  done  or  not  cone  at  all, 
the  problems  are  more  dramatic.     Therefore,  a  greater  amount  of 
information  and  opinion  is  available  about  refuse  collection  than 
about  street  cleaning. 

In  1940,  total   local   government  expenditures  for  collection 
and  disposal   amounted  to  only  $409,000,000.     Robert  D.  Burgher, 
"Progress  Begins  v/ith  F^.esearch,"  The  APWA  Pxeporter,  r:.ril,  1952,  p.   41, 

A  major  reason  for  choosing  refuse  collection  rather  than  dis- 
posal  is  tiiat  "collection  cost  is  much  greater  than  c'isposal_  cost. " 
/APWA  a  USPHS.,   Refuse  Collection  Practice,  op.   ci_t . ,  o.'91V     In  feet, 
"it  represents  about  [-5%  of  the  total   cost  of  providir.p  refuse  service. 
In  Boston,  in  19o6,  collection  costs  amounted  to  $2. £_ million:   dis- 
posal  $855,000.      (Interviev;,  Jcsepii  Sances ,  P';D.)     /L;:>r;S,   ''S^iid 
Waste  Handling  in  iietrcpolitan  ArsoS,"  February,  19cij  p.   IC^/     I;. 
Detroit,  the  Division  of  Sarn'tation  of  the  P'.'D  spcr.d?  S14.5  million 
for  collection,  $3.5  million  for  disposal.     Thus,  the  potential    for 
savings  is  greater  in  the  collection  stage.     Also,  "it  has  been  re- 
peatedly demofistrated  in  th,e  Detroit  area  that  modifications   in 

(Continued  on  the  following  pace) 
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Source:     PWD  Annufil    Report,  1860. 


In  this  study,  v/e  will    define  the  scope  of  the  problc::  and  describe 
the  way  the  systeni  \70i"'ks  in  Boston  in  terms  of  r.iethcc'.logy,   cdininis- 
trative  functions ,  perfornance  of  the  job,  complaints,  public  educa- 
tion, public  relations,  and  lav/  enforceniont..    This  p f-.r-er  v/i  11    also 
describe  and  explain  the  differences  in  quality  of  services  ar.ong  the 
districts  as  correlated  not  only  v/ith  physical   and  socio-ecor:oniic 
characteristics  of  the  districts  but  v/ith  the  amounts,  use,  and  .ef- 
fects of  political   power  by  district.     The  final   section  contains 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  according  to  explicit  star.dards  drawn 
from  the  literature  or  devised  by  the  researchers,  follo'./ed  by  recon;- 
niendations  for  inprovement  of  the  system. 


3 

(Continued)   --collection  methods   are  r.;are  ecsTiy  acccr-.plished 
than  modifications   in  disposal   methods."     /petroit  ;'etropclit?n  Area 
Regional   Planning  Commission,   Refuse  Dispcsal   Plan  fcr  t!ie  Detroit 
Re g_icji_  (Detroit:     DilARPC,  195477  p.  46*. j_/     iTr  additic;:,  collection 
practices  affect  the  "quality  of  life"  "of  tiiO  urban  d.-eller  rvLich 
more  directly  than  disposal   practices. 


r 


^ 


^  CHAPTL'R  II 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  problem  of  the  removal  of  v/astes  from  the  inriediate  areas 

of  human  activity  has  plagued  men  since  they  first  settled  tcgetiier 

in  permanent  communities.     Cities  throughout  history  rave  struggled 

with  the  problem  -./ith  varying  degrees  of  success.     Fir.al   solution 

v/as  never  accomplished  in  man's  earliest  cities.     Fcr  example,  in 

the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley: 

Streets  v;ere  narrow 5  winding  and  unnaved  and  lac'r.ed  adequate 
drainage.     They  became  the  chief  repositories,  of  refuse  throv/n 
from  the 'houses. . .  This  ex[)lains  in  part  why  pv^e  in  dust  rial 
cities  have  risen  continually  throughout  the  ages  -  some  of- 
the  ancient  ones  uncovered  by  archeologists  reveal  many  layers 
of  habitation;  the  newer  buildings  having  been  constructed 
upon  the  refuse  of  the  past.^ 

Today,  our  own  waste  products  still   contaminate  our  environment  and 

threaten  to  render  large  portions  of  it  completely  hostile  to  life. 

The  quantities  of  refuse  discarded  by  each  per:-on  in  this 

consumption-oriented  society  mount  higher  end  higher  each  year.      In 

addition,  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly,  so  thit  the  amount  of 

solid  wastes  generated  by  this   civilization,  it  has  iisen  estimated, 

will   double  from  152  n'illion  tons   in  1966  to  300  million  tons   by  the 

5 
r;iid--15c0's.       tvery  American  produces  an  averane  of  crout  two  pounds 


/I  _ 

'Gideon  Sjobora,   liie  Preindustrial   City     (Glencoe:     Free 
Press,  1960),  p.   35.    " 

^The  Hew  YoHi  Ii;:'GS  ,  "U.   S.   Garbaqe  Outlay  is  Tut  at  ^3- 
Billicn,''  Hovepiber  14,  1967,  p.   17.       APWA  and  \j.S.^.]..S\ ,   Refuse 
Collection  Practice,  op.   cit. ,  p.   26, 


of  domestic  refuse  per  day  or  over  750  pounds  per  'j^'-.r.       A  graphic 
statistic  about  liev.'  York  City:     the  solid  v/astes  gercrated  daily  are 
enough  to  fill   a  freight  train  seven  miles  long.       In  the  Boston 
tletrcpolitan  Area,  eacli  person  generated  about  1,000  pounds  of 
house'iold  v/astes  per  year  and  the  expected  annual   grcv/th  rats  is 
•two  per  cent.  ■  .       . 

Some  OT^tliis  household  refuse  lands  in  the  street  at  collec- 
tion tine  to  accumulate  v/ith  v;hat  is  already  therer'^ost  street 
refuse  is  "controllable"   refuse.     Thts/'Category  includes  such  things 
as  discarded  ne\/spapcr5  5  Ccindy  and  cigarette  wrappers,  sand  and  grit 
froin  street  excevc^ticns ,  winter  sanding,  repairs  and  demolition  end 


If  commercial   and  industrial    refuse  is  included,  the  figure 
rises  to  4^2  pounds  per  capita  per  day  (or  1  ,650  pounds  per  year  -- 
doubled  in  tv/enty  years).  The  APl.'A  assumes  that  the  straight  line 
trend  from  1S55  to  1965  will   continue  at  an  increase  of  about  0.07 
lb. /cap. /day  or  .25  lb. /cap. /year.     Ibid.  ,  pp.   25  anc  27. 

Mational   Civic  Review,  "Costs  of  Rubbish  Disposal,"  June, 
1962,   Vol.    LI:6  p.    332.  ' 

In  the  City  of  Boston,  however,  due  in  part  to  apartment 
house  incinerators,  only  800  pounds  of  household  wastes  per  capita 
per  year  are  collected.     If  industrial   ahd  cor.miercial  wastes   are 
included,  the  figures  nearly  double.     Metropolitan  Area' Planning 
Council ,  Sojjjn  Haste'  Disposal   Prograi'i-  for  Metropolitan  Boston, 
undated  (19£~6?),   pp.    vii^'id  ^S-'/b. 


construction  projects.     Other  sources  of  refuse  ere  ;.-:troiis  cf  street 

vendors,  defective  snd/or  overloaded  trosii  cans,  end  droppir.gs   fron 

overloaded  or  uncovered- trucks.     The  other  class  of  street  refuse, 

"non-controllable"   refuse,   includes.^ne  particles   resulting   froin 

the  abrasion  of  surfaces   in  contact  on  the'^str.^ets   (e.g.   rubber  from 

tires  ^.-asphalt  from  street  pavement,  and  other  types  of^streotdust.  )"^ 

The  problems  of  both  street  cleaning  and  refuse  collection  are 

furth.er  complicated  by  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the  execution 

of  these  services.     Cooperation  bet'veen  the  City,  the  landlords,   duCi 

the  residents  is  essential   for  thesinooth  d.nd  efficl£;;t  operction  of 

these  services,  but  is  practically  nonexistent  nov/. 

The  landlord  blames  the  tenant  for  not  putting  trr-sh  in 
the  barrel.     The  tenant  blames  the  landlord  for  not  having 
enough  barrels  v/ith  covers.     They  both  blamic  the  collector 
for  not  taking  care  in  picking  everything  up.^'^ 

The  responsibilities  cf  eacli  participant  in  the  syste^^  end  the  v/ey  in 
which  they  can  cooperate  is  discussed  belov;. 

The  follov/ing  brief  definitions  vn'll   contribute  to  a  more  pre- 
cise discussion  of  the  subject.          (See  Table  II) 


"APl'A,  Street  Cleaning  Practice,  Chicago,  1S5: 

IP 

Boston  liousing  Inspection  Department,  A  Cuid- 
Living  Conditions  r\i  the  City_  of  i^cston.  undated  (ITT"; 
pondix  VI,   for  a  copy  oT  thfs  booklet.'^ 
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Source:     "iJetroit  ilGtropolitan  Area  Regional   Planninc  Cci'^n'ssion, 
Refuse_  DiSDOs?!   Plan  for  tho  Di^tj^^^^  Reg  ion,   (Detroit:     CiiARPC, 
IToT),   p.  "16. 
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R(.|_fijS£:  --  t!ie  heterogeneous  mixture  coniprisir/.'  all  of  the 
coniniunity's  solid  v/astes.  By  origin,  refuse  can  ba  classified  as 
domestic,  nuni.cipal,  coriinercial ,  industrial   and  agricultural. 

Garbage :   --  putrescible  aninal   and  vegetable  '.^.stes   resulting 
•from  the  handling,  preparation,  cooking,  and  consuppiion  of  food  (ex- 
cluding processing  v/astes  from  the  food  industry). 

Rubbish:   --  nonputrescible  solid  wastes   (excli;:ing  ashes). 

Bulky  Items :  --  all  objects  requiring  special  consideration  and 
handling  such  as:  large  auto  parts,  refrigerators,  fi;rnitur6,  branchs, 
trees. 

Tie  types  of  refuse  dealt  with  in  this  study  are  street  sweepings,   and 
garbage,  rubbish  and  bulky  items  of  domestic  origin. 
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CIIAAPTER  III 

HOW  TtiE  SYSTEM  WORKS 

This  SGction  v/"ill   examine  tlie  systeiriS  of  stree':  cleaning  and 
refuse  collection  from  two  points  of  viev/:     the  Boston  Public  l/orks 
Department  (including  contracting  companies),  and  the  residents.     Then, 
how  y;el  1   the  system  works  will   be  evaluated  accordin-  to  the  goals   and 
standards  that  the  city  does  satisfy  orsliould  aim  to  satisfy. 


A^^ Methodology  • 

The  examination  of  the  Public  V.orks  Department's  vie',/  cf  itself 
is  based  on  publications  and  on  interviews  with  PWD  officials:     in  the 
Sanitary  Division,  Mr.   Leon  Vignauh,   Division  Engineer,  3/23/57,   and 
Mr.   Joseph  Sances,  Administrative  Assistant,  11/10/67:  in  the  Highv/ay 
Division,  Mr.   Robert  Bowes,  Associate  Civil   Engineer  in  Charge  of 
Maintenance,  3/23/67  and  3/24/67.      In  addition,  other  city  officials 
were  interviewed  by  telephone  and  several   inspectors  and  sanitation 
mecLwere  intervi ewed J^orT site " . 

Representatives  of  all   eight  refuse  collection  contracting 
companies  were  i^eached  by  telephone  &p,-'8/31-r'-9-/T&r-ar:':;-ri/T5-rT5&7" 
The  response  ranged  from  very  cooperative  to  an  overheard  statement  by 
"the  boss":     "Tell   her  'we  don't  civs-  out  no  informaticn."     All   but 
this_QnG-Gompanv  answered  10-20  questions   abcut  their  cneraticns 


In  addition,  six  study  areas  wer-c  chosen  in  \.'hich  to  i'tervie'./  resi- 


If/ 
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dants   end  to  observe  the  services  under  cons  ide  rati  or..     Of  the  six 
stud}'  erocs,  one  lies  in  the  census  tract  of  hicficst  income,  one  in 
the  tract  of  lov/est  incone,  and  four  were  cliosen  at  rincori.      Cri- 
teria for  choosing  these  four  v;ero.-as   follov/s.     The  area  must: 

1.  be  devoted  priinarily  to  residential   use 

2.  contain  no  publicly  ov/ned  land 

3.  contain  no  full-scale  urban  renewal  operations 

4.  not  be  dominated  by  a  university. 

Each  area  contains  four  blocks.  - 

The  tract  of  highest  income  is  on  Beacon  Hill;  the  four-block 
area  chosen  includes  the  largest  hor.os  of  sorio  of- the  •-.ealthiest  farni- 
lies.     The  tract  of  lov/est  incone  is  located  in  Roxbury;  the  study 
area  chosen  lies  in  the  small   part  of  the  tract  v,'hich  has  not  been 
devastated  by  urban  renewal.     The  remaining  four  are  located  in   (a) 
Hyde  Park,   (b)  East  Boston,   (c)      Egeston  Square,  and  (d)  Fields  Corner. 
Dorchester.  .    . 

A  total   of  thirty  householders  v;ere  intervisv/ec,  five  in  each 
of  the  six  study  areas   (5/7/67  and  5/S/67).     This  sarrle,  not  large 
enough  to  be  statistically  significant,  v/as  chosen  tc  acquaint  the  re- 
searchers with  the  range  of  the  residents'  problens,  r.:t  their  extent. 
There  is   reason  to  assur.'e,  however,  that  the  views  an:  prcbler's  v/'iich 
car;ie  to  liglit  during  tlie   interview  are  typical   sine::  t"  e  sap^e  ones 
came  up  again  and  again.     The  interviews  were  based  on  questionnaires 
found  in  Apnendix  I.  - 


PU BLIC  WORICS   DEPARTMENT    DISTRICTS 


\JL. 


\^ 
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AREA   1 

lA  Charlestown 

IB  Boston  Proper 

9  East  Boston 

lo  Roxbury 


:  ._;^c4j„ c^.J  im.-x::T 

AREA  2 

2  Jamaica  Plain 
4  Brighton 
6  West  Roxbury 
8  Hyde  Park 


AREA  3 

■    3  Etorchester   North 

5  South  Boston 

7  Dorchester   South 
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B.     Admini strata 


h 


] .     Responsibilities  of  the  Publ i_c  J^^tH^^s  and  RsUted  Depcrtncnts 


G 


In  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Public  Works  Depart^ient  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  collecting  and  disposing  of  e'.l   refuse  v/liich 
accumulates  on  the  streets  of  the  city.,  as  v/ell  as  that  generated  by 
residents  as  a  result  of  "norr.ial"  household  activities.     The  City 
Ordinances  state  that  the  Cornriissioner  of  Public  1,'orks  "shall   nave 
charge  of  and  keep  clean  and  in  good  condition  and  repair  the  streets' 

of  the  city  and  "shall   renove  and  dispose  of... refuse  from  dwelling 

"■12-  ■  - 

nouses. 

The  hierarciiical  organization  of  the  PlID  is  shc/n  in  Table  I. 

Note  that  street  cleaning  is  perfornied  by  the  Street  Ilaintenance 

Section  under  the  Highv/ay  Division,  refuse  collections  by  a  section 

vA    "  _js.'Of  the  Sanitary  Division.     The  tv;o  v;ere  one  division  intil   about  19S0 

y       v/hen  it  v;as  decided  that  the  street  equipr-.ent,  used  in  vrlnter  to  re- 


F 


^ 


I 


move  snov/j  belonged  in  the  Highivay  Division  UiiicSi  is  responsible  for 
snow  removal.     An  attempt  is  made  at  cooperation  bet\,'een  the  tv/o. 
Officials  of  the  Highway  Division  state  that  they  have  scheduled 
their  services  to  follow  the  collection  of  refuse  by  cne  day  to  clean 
up  anything  that  nay  fall   into  the  street  during  the  collection  process, 


12  - 

/Admini strati VG  Services  Cepartnient,  Ordinances  of  tiie      _ 

City  of  Cos  ton,  1961    (plus   revisions  to  date),  Section  21,  p.   5Aj_/ 
(See  Appendix  II,   "City  Ordinances.) 


J  .  - 


y'.v 


Officials  of  the  Sanitary  Division  onitted  mention  of  the  possibility 
that  anything  might  ever  fall    into  the  street  but  die  indicate  that 
the  tv/o  divisions  work  together  under  "special   circu'rjtances."     The 
example  given,  hov/ever  --■  the  special   circumstance  \?  v/hich  e  street 
must  look  particularly  neat  and  clean  for  a  funeral   --  raises  some 
questions  about  preferential   treatment,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  re- 
searchers about  the  issue  of  coordination.     It  is  significant  that 
all  of  the  collection  contractors  questioned  on  this  denied  specifi- 
cally that  any  coordination  exists,  even-  in  theory. 

The  Public  I'orks   Departn'ent  is  aided  in  lav,'  en-'orcement  by 
the  Health  Department,  the  Office  cf  neighborhood  Ir.provep-ent j-'' 
the  Housing  Inspection  Department  and  the  Police  Depertment.     A 
further  co^iolication  on  jurisdiction  is  created  by  the  fact  that 
the  Health   Department  is  responsible  for  the  conditio:',  of  -storage  of 
refuse  on  private  property  before  it  is  taken  to  the  curbside.     The 
Health  Department  also  issues  licenses  to  the  refuse  ccriection  com- 
panies which  carry  garbage;  the  Sanitary  Division  licenses  trie   rest. 
The  Office  of  ileighborhood  Improvement  was  set  up  in  -ebruery,   1962 
to  prevent  deterioration  of  middle-priced  housing;  it  is  charged  with 
systematic  enforcement  of  codes   in  special   parts  of  "L":-o  city.     The 
Housing  Insoection  Department,  established  in  i'ay,  Kfj,   is   charged 

with  the  duties  of  making  and  keeping  "all   places  of  i^upian  habitation 

1  "^ 

fit  for  such  liabitation."  "     This   [/'epartment  is,  or  s'ould  be,   concerned 

Boston  nunicipa.l    Research  Durcau,  Bm-e_a_u  "nir, 
Vol.    III,j!o.   6,  Hovember  3,   19G5,   pp.    3-^. 
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/  V'     with  prosecuting  tenants   and  landlords  v/lio  are  in  vlzlaticn  of  tlie 

j        Sanitary  Code  of  the  Comnonwoalth  of  flassachusotts ,  i  substaivtial    . 

^; 

vj  portion  of  which,  .is  devoted  to  proper  storage  of  ref-3e   (See  Sanitary 

J  Code  in  Appendix  III).     Just  hoiv  v/ell   this  multiplicity  of  departments 

/  enforces  the  lav/  is  covered  belov;  under  "Police  Enfcrcerent" ;  hov/ 

they  should  do  the  job  is  discussed  in  "Evaluation  ar.:'  ReconK-.endations." 

2.  Districting 
For  the  purposes  of  refuse  collection  and  street  cleaning,   the 

city  has  been  divided  into  three  piajor  areas  and  ele-.in  districts,  as 
.  shov/n  on  Map  1 .   |  Originally,   there  v/erc  seventeen  districts  set  out  so 
that  each  had  approxinately  the  sair;o  population.     Since  1961,   the  ois- 
A      tricts  have  been  consolidated  for  reasons  of  efficiency.    ''     Although 
the  districts  now  differ  markedly  in  both  population  snd  geographical 
size,^ach  is  a  relatively  homogeneous  area  corresponc'ing  to  the  com- 
monly designated  sections  of  the  city:     Roxbury,  Hyde  Park,  East  Boston, 
etc.     Each  district  has  a  yard  v/here  equipment' is  k£pt;-the-tnmtTaT' 
ye-rd-f 0 r-ftl  1  - ?\l D^'e PTiHS'l'eFTFTocarf ec  on  Al b a ny— Street? 

3.  ["lunicipal   Eniployees  or  Contract? 

a.     Street  ncJcrfri-nr;,.:^       The  cleaning  of  city_3treets'~is  per- 
formed by  City  employees,  except_f^rT^s,t  of  District  1  v;hic'"'   is   cleared 
by  the  i: 


''^Public  Works  Deoartme.nt,  An_ni^l_  Report,  1961.   (Coster. 
PlID,   1961),  p.    11. 
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(Charlestoivn,  ilorth  Enc!,,  Beacon  Ilillj  etc.).     The  contractor  cleans 
all   this  except  t!ie  North  End  and  the  piarlcet  area,  n'ir-.ch  the  city  still 
cleans.     The  initiation  of  the  contracting  systcr.i  is  the  Street  Clean- 

\ 

ing  Departiuent  is  experimental    end- "on  trial. 

\ 
The  contract  states  that  the  contractor  must  c:ean  all   streets 

once  a  weekj  and  certain  streets  twice  a  v/eel:,  others  cnco  a  cay.     The 

time  of  day  is  specified.     The  contractor  is   required  to  v/ork  \.'it!-! 

six  sv.'ecpers,  having  a  seventh  one  ready  at  ell  times  if  one  breaks 

down.'       He  is  paid  by  the  month.  . 

Training  of  Emplpyees 

There  is  no  training  prograin.for  street  cleaning  laborers.     In 
the  words  of  an  official,       the  men  "learn  by  doing."    I'ost  of  the 
people  hired  are  laborers  v;ho  have  a  truck  driving  license.     They 
start  out  OS  laborers,  then  they  can  move  into  the  positions  of  inter- 
mittent truck  driver,  with  a  higher  salary,  permanent  truck  drivers, 
and  finally,  heavy  equipment  operator,  each  position  zt  a  higher  salary. 
All   nev/ly  Iiired  labor  starts  in  District  10,  Roxbury.     Labor  cannot  be  . 


15  ■ 

One  official   related  an  episode  of  what  cnce  happened  wh.en 

a  sweeper  broke  down.  It  took  the  contractor  an  hour  to  get  another 
sweeper  from  the  yard  to  the  street  he  was  clearing,  fy  that  tir-e, 
he  had  gon^  over  tiie  posted  time,  so  that  all  the  cars  hzo  repar':ed. 
The  police  who  we'-'e  ticketir.g  parked  cars  had  left,  a-d  hj's  laborers 
had  gone  off  to  lunch.  The  contractor  l^zt_  keep  tfie  ?rea  clean,  and 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  forced' to  pick  un  the  refuse  by  hand. 

Telephone  interview,  12/1G/67. 
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fired  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  tfiey  ara  hirtc.     In  addition, 
if  the  Street  Cleaning  Division  wants  to  fire  soiTieon;,  they  cannot  do 
it  v/ithoLit  a  court  h.earing  on  the  matter. 

y  ■ 

b^^; Refuse  Collection:   --■  All   refuse  collecticn  for  v/hich  the 

city  is  responsible  is   contracted  out.     At  present,  eight  cor-panies 
service  the  eleven  districts  of  the  city   (See  Table  III).     Contracts 
are  left  to  the  "lov/est  responsible  bidder"   (no  more  than  tv/o  to  a 
contractor  customarily)   for  one  year  with  options  for  the  City  to 
renev-,'  ^•^f:tT};  year  for  the  next  throe  --  essentially,  e  four-year  con- 
tract.    Contracts  expirGoIiarch  31,   1968,  at  which  tir;  all   th,s  dis- 
tricts  -a-iJ-e  up  again  for  competitive  bidding.    iConpanies  bid  for  indi- 
vidual  districts  --  som^e  companies  bid  them  all,, some  bid  only  a  few, 
but  they  all   bid  just  the  districts  they  are  convince;'  they  can  make 
a  profit  on.      "It  costs  money  to  bid  a  district  and  if  you  get  the 
contract  it's  still   tricky  business  and  easy  to  get  burr.ed."         Com- 
panies have  been  knov/n  to  take  big  losses  --  but  they  pust  f ul f i  1 1 
the  contract./ 

Contractors  who  fail   to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
contract  are  fined  and  may,   if  the  situation  is  bad  &r,:ugh,  lose  the 
contract  altogether.     This  has  henoened  only  once  in  t' e  last  fifteen 
years:     a  contractoi^'s  trucks  broke  dou'n,  chaos  ensued,  and  the  City 
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Interview  with  Mr.  James  Dool.oy,  part  owner  ar.d  road 

foreman,  Dooley  Bros.,  Inc.,  3/31/C7. 
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TAKLF   III 
Districts  cind  I'efuse  Collection  Cnntractinq  Cc^anies 


AREA  DISTRICT  LOCATION       REFUSE  COLLECTIO;.  i  COnTP.-XTIiJG  CO. 


I.  lA  Charlestov/n  -  Banco  Corporction 

2G3  Rutherfor;'  Avenue, 
■    ■    -        .       Charlestov/n,  "ess. 

IB  Boston  Proper  Jnnies  A.    Frec,-8v,  Inc. 

1  West  Street,  ' 
Wyde  Park,  Wiss. 

9  East  Boston  Banco  CornGr£;tion 

10  Roxbury  Doolev  Bros.,  Inc. 

39  Goorrie  St., 
Roxbury,  iiass. 


II.  2  Jamaica  Plain  Joseph  Eniars  I  Sons,   Lnc. 

706  Hyde  Park  Ave. . 
Rosl indole,  i]?.ss. 

4     "  Brighton  _  J.   F.   Ryan,   Ir.c.  . 

11a  Torrey  St. , 
Dorchester,  T^ss.  ' 

6  West  Roxbury  M  &  C  Corporation 

51   Ceylon  St. ,• 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

8  Hyde  Park  Jeffries  Dispisal   Corp. 

316  Marginal  St. , 
East  Boston,  "sss. 


III.  3  ■  Dorchester  North     Jeffries   Disf-sal   Corp. 

5        •  South  Boston  United  Ccntr.-.ctinn  Co.,   Inc., 

10  High  St. ,  of  Boston 

Boston,  flass. 

7  Dorchester  South     United  Cr,ntr-::ting  Co.   of  Boston 


/ 


H 


Parking"  signs  stating  the  tinic  the  street  will  be  do 
penalty  for  leaving  a  car  there.  There  are  no  pernar.; 
other  part  of  the  city.  In  Boston ,  t!ie  Traffic  and  P? 
and  the  Police  Denartrpent  have  sole  resnonsiijility  anc' 
on  and  post  "i;o  Par!;ing"  regulations.  The  Pl'D  can  or.l 
signs  be  posted.     In  19G5,  Mr.   Doyle,  the  head  of  the 

Parking  Departi^ent,  said  it  v;ould  cost  the  city  $500,? 

23 
perinancnt  signs  throughout  tiie  city.         The  problen  v."; 

it  v/as  reported,- is  that  they  get  removed  or  turned  ar 

.in  such  a  v/ay  that  it  is   inpossiblo  to  use  then  v.n'th  c 

Another  problen^  is  street  litter  cd.vi 

and  passing  cars.     Many  attempts  have  been  riaoe  to  att 

of  people  to  litter  baskets  to  encourage  their  use.     r 

the  baskets  v/ith  signs   (See  Appendix  V).     There  are  el 

baskets  in  downtown  Boston;  tiiey  are  also  at  secondary 

and  at  najor  bus  transfer  points.     They  used  to  be  loc 

dential   areas  but  were- removed  because  people  dropped 

theiTi.     The  baskets   are  serviced  nightly  by  the  city  e;^: 

v/hen  the  contractors  for  the  Sanitation  Dopartniant  e;" 

districts.  '   '  '    • 
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GiiRB,  Study  of  Street  Clcanino. 
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2 .      Refuse  CollGcLion 

_a;^ f'et'nods  ?-nd  EquiprieiT!:: 

The  process  of  refuse  collection  and  dis;::5al   involves 
four  indjor  steps:     storage,  transport  to  curbside,  collection  and 
ultimate  disposal.     The  follov;ing  SLinmiary  of  the  relevant  sections 
of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  and  the  City  OrdinariC.es    "  outlines  v.-.iat 
should  happen  at  each  step   (See  Appendices   II   and  III  for  full   text 
of  the  relevant  sections). 


Storage:  --  The  Sanitary  Code  requires  t'ct  all   refuse 
to  be  collected  be  stored  in  v/atertiglit  receptacles  ?:/:'  those  con- 
taining garbage  nuist  have  "tight-fitting  covers".     The  owners  of  the 
dwellings  are  responsible  for  providing  as  many  receptacles  as-  are 
needed  and  the  occupants  of  the  dwellings  are  responsible  for  proper 
storage  of  the  refuse  before  final   collection. 

Transport  to  Curbside:   --  The  Ordinances  state  that  barrels 
may  be  put  out  on  the  sidev/alk  after  5:00  in  the  aftcrnocn  of  the  day 
preceding  collection.     "lio  person. .  .shall   suffer  t'le  sane  to  ranain 


24 

CoiTir.ionv.'ealth  of  ilassachusetts ,' Department  cf  Public  I'aalt.'i, 

The  Sanitary  Coj:!e.  Article  II,  "Mininuni  Standards  cf  Fitness  for 
Huiiian  llabitatioii,''  1950;  Adrnni strati ve  Services  Copartpient .  Or;^. 
dinanccs  of  the  City  of  Doston,  1961    (plus   revisions  to  date). 
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upon  such  v/ay. .  .core  than  tv/elve  hours  after  such  collaction."     "llo 
person  shall ..  .run-jiiage  in  or  tlircugli  rubbish,  or  refuse."     riaxir.urn  di-, 
mensions  of  barrels:     diar.istor  -  20",  hainht  -  28".     Earrels  should 
not  be  filled  so  high  thiat  the  contents  spill  v;hile  i':.^y  ere  being 
moved  in  the  process  of  collection. 

Collection:  —  According  to  the  City  Ordinances,  the 

Public  l.'orks  Department, 

...shall   remove  and  dispose  of  the  follov/ing  classes  of 
refuse  from  dwelling  houses  and  from  housl'-eeping  apartments 
or  tenements,  v/hen  it  is  placed  in  yards  or  areas  so  as  to  be 
easily  reciovad,  free  of  charge,  to  the  producers  cf  such  re- 
fuse and  to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  such  dv/elllng  houses, 
apartnentc  and  tenerr^ents. 

The  rather  archaic-sounding  list  includes: 

-  swill  and  kitchen  garbage,  ashes,  waste  paper,  broken  furniture  and 

other  similar  light  and  combustible  refuse. 

-  tins,  bottles,  jars,  broken  glass,  bones,  shells,  waste  or  broken 

metals,  and  all  other  similar  heavy. or  incombustible  refuse. 


Ultimate  Disposal :   --     Although  this  has  been  labelled 
by  Public  Works   Department  officials  and  others  as  tlie  biggest  problem 
in  the  whole  process,  there  is  remarkably  little  in  ti.c-  Ordinances  on 
the  subject.     Disposal   areas  end  techniques  ere  presi-^-^d  adequate . 
which  is  not  the  case,  so  that  the  only  issue  touched  -n  is:     v;hat  re- 
fuse can  be  disposed  of  at  the  incinerators  constructe:,  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  city?     The  answer  stated  in  the  Ordii^arces  is:     any  re- 
fuse originating  witf.in  the  city  boundaries. 

The  use  cf  compaction-type  trucks  is  required  throughout 
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the  city;  fines  are  levied  for  use  of  open  trucks  exc-ipt  for  collec- 
tion of  "iion-cor-ibustiblo  refuse".     Compactors  are  r-o,--  sanitary,  I'-ore 
efficient  and  are  safer  for  the  health  of  the  sanitationi-en.     Coni- 
paction  ability  is  critical   in  cutting  transportatior.  tina  and  costs; 

many  of  the  nev/  conipactors  con  double  the  density  of  refuse  from  250 

25 

pounds  per  cu.  yd.   as  collected  to  500  pounds  per  cu.  yd.         The 

average  nur.iber  of  trucks  used  in  each  district  can  be  found  in 
Table  VI. ^^ 


b.     Schedulinq: 


27 


C)     ?^oint  of  vie-,/  of  PWD: 

Refuse  is  collected  once  a  week  everywhere  in  the 
city,  with  the  following  exceptions   (Table  VI):     on  E'eaccn  f'ill,  E.nd 
in  the  liortn  End,  and  in  what  remains  of  the  West  End;  collections 
are  made  three  times  a  v;cek  (the  highest  rate  in  the  iioston  I'etro- 
politan  Area);   in  C-ack  Bay  and  the  South  End,  two  tir:s  a  week.     In 
the  districts  which  separate  garbage  from  trash. (the  suburbarf-like 


■^Metropcliter.  Area  PI  arming  Council,  Solid  '.'^ste  Disnosal 
Program  for  Metropolitan  Eoston,  Vol.   1,  n.   107. 

or 

Interview  with  Josepli  Sancos,  o_p.   ci t . 

^'ilost  of  the  r;aterial   in  this  secticn  was  collected  in 
an  interview  with  Mr.   Leon  Vignauh,   Division  Engineer,  3/23/C7. 
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Area  2,   and  Porch  asters  I.'ortli  and  South),  rubbish  is  collectGc  year 
around,  once  a  week:   garbage  is   collected  once  in  './irter,  tvrice  a 
v/eek  during  the  suniniers;     tin's  practice  raises  sore  ir.teresting  ques- 
tions about  v/hether  rich  people's  garbage  rots  faster  t'san  poor  people's. 
About  triese  exceptions,  the  Division  Fnginoer  explair^d:     "There  ere 
limitations  on  us".     These  include  the  prcblei:i  thatjin  nany  parts  of 
Boston  proper,  there  are  few  cellars  and  back  yards  and,  therefore, 
little  storage     place  for  refuse.      It  v/as  found,   in  f;ct,  during  the 
course  of  this  study,  that  in  scne  rooming  houses  on  Eeacon  Hill,  the 
garbage  cans  are  "stored"  in  the  hallways  of  tlic  buildings   all  week 
except  when  put  out  for  collection.     The  Pi'D,  therefore,  deer.is   it 
necessary  to  n^.ake   "multiple  collections"   in  these  sections. 

The  P'w'D  sets  the  general   schedule  end  routes  which 
the  contracting  companies  can  then  change,  with  the  city's  permission, 
if  some  days  are  over-  or  under-loaded.     If  the  compe.ries  Co  not  finish 
the  work  in  the  district  in  five  days,  they  must  work  on  the  sixtii; 
Saturday,  to  complete  the  job.      (One  exception:     Jeres  A.   Freanc-y,   Inc., 
v/orks  six  days  a  week  normally  to  make  the  Tuesday-Th';rsday-Saturday 
collections  on  Beacon  Mill.)     The  work  cannot  be  left  uncompleted  over 
the  weekend. 

Whenever  a  legal   holiday  (with  the  e:;ceptien  of  Evacu- 
ation Day.  Patriot's   Day,   and  Bunker  liill    Day)  occur?  en  a  renular 
scheduled  collection  day. 

The  contractor. . .shall   defer  his  collection  one  ciy  on  the 
days  of  the  week  follov/ing  a  holiday  and  shall  work  on  the 
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Saturday  follov/inn  the  holiday  v/ith,'a  full   cor;pl&-.cnt  of  ncn 
and  trucks  to  conpleto  the  week's  i,'ork.29 

This  regulation  is   inportant  because  cf  tlie  confusic;n  of  n any  residents 

about  collection  on  holidays. 

In  compliance  v/it'i  the  City's  anti-noise  ordirincoj  raost  col- 
lections are  made  during  the  day  starting  no  earlier  t-an  7:00  A.M.; 
night  collections   are  permitted  only  in  the  industri;.!  waterfront  area. 
The  major  difficulty  encountered  on  the  daily  scheduls  is  traffic  conges- 
tion.    The  collection  trucks  must  travel   to  th.e  dispcsr.l   sites   (South 
Bay  Incinerator  in  Roxbury  or  the  Gardner- Street  Land-^ill   in  '.'est  Rox- 
bury)  eitfier  when  they  are  full   or  when  it  seems  that  they  can  ma!:e 
the  most  efficient  use  of  timej-given  the  traffic  cond-Itions.     Trucks 
sometim.es  travel   half- full   to  avoid  a  peak  hour  of  congestion. 

Anrm  ajjy^ 

Once  a  year,  or  twice,  "if- the  liaycr  deems  it",  a  special   col- 
lection is  made  of  the  rubbish  produced  by  heavy  housicleaning  activity. 
The  Fire  Department  encourages  this  housecleaning  to  '-elo  eliminate 
potential    fire  hazards  in  the  heme. 


29 
Public  ':'orks   Department,   Contract:     Pu!)nc  '.  :r.;s 

Department  and  Refuse  Collection  Companies,  iiarch,  1?'',  r 
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(2)     Point  of  viev/.-  of  fesidents: 

flost  Iiousehold'::'rs  qusstloiiGd  reported  correctly  the 
collection  days   in  thoir  neig'Tborhoods.     The  greatest  confusion  about 
scheduling  is  generated  by  iioldiay.s:     "They  forget  cr.  holideys:  you 
hcive  to  call   tiuen;  up.".   Host  people  secriec  amenable  to  tlie  idea,  that 
the  refuse  collectors  should  take  the  holidays  off  b';t  i/ere  irritated 
by  the  "fact"  that  they  missed  collection  service  fcr  t'ne  v/eek.     Few 
people  knev,'  tluit  the  contracting  eompaniGS  are  required  to  v;ork  on 
Saturday  of  the  v/ee'c  of  the  holiday  to  coraplete  the  job  as  usual.     This 
leaves  unansv;erad  t!ie  question  of  v/'iether  the  contractors,  in  fact, 
fulfill  their  duties  during  the  weeks  v.'hicii  contain  rolidays. 

c.     Problems:     Health,  Separation,   Disposal :  -- 

Ironically  we  pride  ourselves  en  our  clean,  even 
floridated,  drinking  water,  sanitary  methods  of  food 
processing,  and  hfgli  standards  of  persons!   cleanli- 
ness; but  we  seem  content  to  live  with  alrost  medieval 
-:  conditions  of  public  health,  especially  in  the  areas 

of  sev/erego  and  refuse  disposal. 30 

Health  concerns,  as  related  to  the  refuse  problen,  include: 

-  insects  and  rodents 

-  air  pollution,  water  polution  .  ' 

31 

-  fire  and  accident  hazards. 
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Flanninq  Services  Groun .  Dor'os;:ic  Refuse  ono  Industrial 


iiiirl  Collection  and  Disposal,  Lower  Pioneer  Valley  -egional   Planning 
District,  iiovei.iber,' 1304',' p.   6. 

^^ Ralph  J.  Black,  "Solid  Waste  Problem,"  Proceedings  cf  the 
Conference  on  Urban  Plsnilin-'i  _ror  yiYironmeivtal  [JeaK;;^,  TSPH 57^7953, 
■p.  "427 
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Mono  of  the  householders  questioned  admitted  to  havi;  j  rats  on  the 

32 
prenises,       but  several   officicils,  inspectors,  and  ccllectors   indi- 
cated tiiQt  rc;ts  are  a  major  probler;-!  in  soina  parts  of  the  city.     One 
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inspector       described  hov;,  v/hen  rats  jump  out  of  the  cans,   "the  nan 

grab  thcni  and  bv^ea!;  their  necks"  --  a  feat  the   ressarc'iers  never  ob- 
served. ■        -        ■ 

The  city  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problerns  of  flies 
and  rats  as  well   as  those  caused  by  dogs,   cats  and  little  beys,  by 
requiring  that  all   cans  containing  garbage  be  tightly  covered   (as 
indicated  alcove  under  "Ilethods  and  liquipnient").     But  fron  v;hat  the 
researchers  observed  and  by  the  admission  of  scnc  PV.'C  employees,   this 
section  of  the  code  is  ee^!©;^!  enforced.     A  larger,  ncre  important  prob- 
lem is  that  there  are  often  not  enough  cans  at  all   --  covered  or  un- 
covered.    This  problem  was  cited  by  nost  of  the  tenants  questioned 
and,  of  course,  by  none  of  the  homeowners.    -Sos-txi'n's  situation~in  this 
-r^att^r 'received  national   coveraqe  in  the-iiev.'-York  Ti;'e5-f"aa52i.ne,in_aa, 
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32 
This  is  consistent  witri  the  findings  in 

made  by  the  Washington  Post:     "They  are  a  sypibol 

urban  living  produces  -  the  admission  that  'I've 

social   stigria  nobody  v;ill   adnrit  to."     l.'est,  Holli 

Richard  Severo.   and  Jiri  Floaoland,  Series  on  Rats, 

August^l3,   1957,   p.   A24.      "-"  -^' 

"^Curiiio  the  interviev/,  this  nan- added  a  new  socticn, 
American  rat  lore:  "They  always  tr:avel  in  threes  --  cne- nci 
two  females  J'  and  "Do  you  know  why  they  can  junp  so  h^gh?  t 
they  have.k'annaroo  blood  in  tiTem."  — -^ 
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article  by  Robert  Coles  about  the  difficulties  encour.tarecl  by  [iegro 
families  v/ho  migrate  from  the  South  to  northern  citif;:.  One  farrily 
now  lives 


...in  the  very  center  of  a  Boston  slum,  in  a  buil-ing  that 
has  been  ccnderined  again  and  again  for  its  rats,  its  faulty 
plumbing  and  heating  systems,   its  poorly  lighted  rails,  its 
garbage-strewn  yard  tliat  takes  up  the  slack  when  r.;o  -- 
exactly  two!   --  cans  becon;e  filled  with  refuse  of  10  families, 
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This,  with  one  collection  per  week,  winter  and  sumi'.er. 

Air  and-water  pollution  are  very  sori 
encountered  more  in  disposal  than  in  collection  thnt  r 
than  they  seem  to  be  receiving.  The  irpact  of  waste  c 
total  environment  is  discussed  in  the  Conclusion  of  t^ 

The  fire  &n6  accident  hazards  posed  ": 
self-evident.  The  problem  seems  to  be  greatest  not  ',.'i 
is  stored  and  collected  regularly,  but  with  accumulat' 
lots.  In  Roxbury,  several  !iuge  piles  of  paper  bags  c: 
spotted  heaped  against  buildings  --•  symptoms  of  the  1; 
provided  by  the  landlords  and  also  of  a  phenomenon .d=: 
residents  and  P!ID  officials  v/ho- made  a  small  study  of 
most  of  the  people  \;hc  drop  their  bags  of  garbage  in  ] 
outside  the  area.     Mo  other  part  of  the  city  seems  to  ' 
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^'^Rjbert  Coles,   "When  t!ie  Southetn  'lecro  i'oves  fiorth," 
The  new  York  Times  lianazine,  Sootember  17,  nG7,  p.  27. 
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His no sal 


Take  your  refuse  farther  or  you  v'm   be  fir^d. 

Signpost  at  the  City  Limits  of 
-    Ancier.t  Rome 3  5 


Boston  has  two  nain  disposal   facilities:  the  Gardner 
Street  Sanitary  Landfill   in  West  Roxbury  and  the  Souf-  Bay  Incinerator 
in  Roxbury.     All   refuse  from  th.e  western  districts   (Area  2)  and  Rox- 
bury, plus  all   the  bulk  itens  fron  tiie  whole  city,  are  hauled  to  the 
landfill.     The  incinerator  ta!:es  the  rest.     Refuse  frc::  East  Boston 

was  disposed  of  in  the  Saugus   Dump  uirtil   October,.  I?c7,  w!ien  the 

3G 
Saugus  health  officials  closed  it  up.         How,  East  Boston  refuse  goes 

to  the  incinerator  and  Roxbury  has  been  switched  to  t- e  landfill,  so 

that' each  facility  takes  care  of  about  half  the  populetion  of  tlie 

city  (See  Table  VII).     ilow  nuch  longer  they  will   be  a-le  to  do  so 

is  a  major  question  which  the  city  must  soon  face  (See  "Evaluation 

and  Recommendations"  --  Administration). 


35 
Quoted  in  APV'A  and  USPliS,  Municipal   Refuse  [isDOsal , 

(Chicago:     Public  Administration  Service,  1966),  p.  4. 

■^'Closing  of  this  dump  left  thirteen  towns  wil--:ut  a 
disposal   site  for  th.air  cor:'.mercial   refuse.     One  contraetor  inter- 
viewed before  the  shut-down  date  was  asked  what  would  •icpnen.     He 
predicted  a  crisis  situation  in  v;hich  thr;  rubbish  hcv':irs  mieht 
use  sorr.e  radical   tactics  in  pretest:     "Trucks  may  be  criven  to 
the'  State  House  and  parked  in  front  of  Governor  Vol  re's  office." 
It  never  happened,  but  the  situation  is  still   serious. 
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TARLE  VII 
Refuse  Collection:     Disoosal    Facilities,  ir'£3 


DISPOSAL   FACILITY  DISTRICTS  SERVED       TOT.-'L  POPULATIOil  SERVED 


Gardner  Street  ■  2  Janaica  Plain 

Landfill-  West  Roxbury      4  Brighton 

5  West  Roxbury 
8  Wyce  Park  - 


375,009 


320,000 


10  Roxbury 

(As  of  October,  1567) 

South  Bay  Incinerator  lA  Charlestoi/n 

Southanpton  Street,  IB  Boston 

Roxbury,  Mass.  3  Dorchester  Florth 

\ 
'"  5  South  Boston 

7  Dorchester 

9  East' Boston 

(As  of  October,  1957) 

(Saugus   Duinp)  9  East  Boston  43,000 

(Before  October,  1967) 


Garoage 

Garbage  is  separated  from  rubbish  and  colloct:-  separately  in 
six  of  the  elever;  districts  of  tiie  city       In  those  districts,   the 
rubbisii  is  collected  from  the  curb,  the  garbage  fror  the  back  cf  the 
house,  as  noted  above,  with  one  collection  each  in  vri-ter,  tv;o  per  v/eek 
for  garbage  in  the  surrver.     This  practice  is  left  frc'  a  tip.a  v/hen  only 
rubbisii  could  be  out  into  the  duinp. 


c/l 


Ten  years  ago,  in  Doston,  the  fsrraers  peid  t'na  city  fcr  the 
garbage.  Nov/  the  city  must  pay  them  $250  per  v/oek  to  t3';e  it  av/ay. 
There  are  only  tv'o  farners  v/'io  have  contracts  v/ith  the  city:  one  in 
Acton,  one  in  Sterling.  The  garbage  is  transferred  frcrn  collecticn 
trucks  to  "tarikor  trailers"  at  two  stations  in  the  city,  at  Victory 
Road.  Dorchester  and  at  the  Sanitary  Landfill  in  1,'est  Foxbury.  The 
garbage  is  cooked  in  the  trailers  en  route  to  the  pir;.=ries. 

Today,  there  is  no  defensible  reason  for  the  practice  cf  separa- 
tion end,  as  v;ill   bs  discussed  at  length  in  "Evaluation  and  Recon- 
mendations,"  it  is  costly-  and  inefficient.     The  origiral   reasons  for 
separation  no  longer  hold:     trie  du'ip  v/as  skiut  down  in  l?o2--£3,   and  now, 
as  a  result  of  ns\;  state  roouireinents  that  garbage  r;ust  be  cooked,  the 
city  must  pjj/  the  farmers  to  ta!:e  the  garbage. 


Autoriiobiles  and  Appliances 

/     /A  Disposal--o-t^_de  relict  automobiles,  re  frige  rate  rs ,. -st  o\'s  s  ,  etc. 

,/y    presents  a  major  problem.    -Until   last  year,  some  2500-3,000  vehicles 

v/erc  abandoned  ■z^o.vii  year  in  the  city, altkiough  fev/er  are  "dropped" 

now.     In  1965,  the  cost  of  removing  derelict  automobiles  was  S9,087.45 
If  the,ovrners  can  be  located  and  convicted,  t'-ey  ere  ffrrecJ^^not 
less  than  SlQO  or  more  than  $oOO,  their  licenses  are  revoked,   and  they 
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list  ren^ove  tlie  c?r  ther.isel ves.         [io  records  are  evcilable  tt  the 

\ 
PWD  on  what  percentage  are  convicted  and  \ih&t  percer.icQe  of  taose 

are 'actually  fined,  but  one  official   says  few  are  co-r/ictcd,  fewer 

are  fined  and'alnost  no  one  loses  his  license. 

\ 

All  abandoned  cars  worth  more  tho.n  $50  are  to;.ed  by  rolice 

\  ."'         ■ 

and  sold  at  auction.  A  junk  dealer,  Don  Aronoff,  holds  the  contract 

\, 

to  renove  the' rest.     The  cars  are  all   photographed  by  P'-'C  inspectors 

before  they  are  towed.     Officials  claim  that  the  cit'  rarely  allows 

\ 
cars  to  stay  on  the  streets  Fiore  than  tv.^o  weeks.     The  researchers  did 

\  / 

not  undertake  a  careful   studv  of  this  problem,  but  t;'.ey  did  record  the 

fact  that  one  car  in  one  study  area,  '  Egleston  Sauarc,  remained  en 

\   ' '    / 
the  street  for  at  least  six  week's,  stripped  weekly  of  more  end  more 

X. 
of  its  portable  parts.  /    \  -  . 

Until   last  year,   cars  abandoned  in  I'oston  were  dis'iossd  of 

/  \      - 

rather  clandestinely  in  ilew  Hampshire.  \The  PV'D  will  not  divulge  tne 

location  of  the  cars     final   resting  ground.     Recently,  it  has  been 

/ 
easier  and  cheaper  to  disnose  of  them:     fewer  cars  ar^e  "drooosd'  be- 

/  '  \ 

cause  their  value  is  risinq.     Demand  for  metal   has'  increased  with  the 

/  ■  ', 

sharp  escalation  of  American  military  intervention  in  Asia.     A  new 

/ 
xoripany, ,  Prole  r  Corporation,  in  Everett,  shreds  junl;  ?.nd  appliances 

into  spvall   bits  of  iron  './'lich- arc  readily  marketable.     The  nlant  can 

/  ■        \ 

/  \ 

process  up  to  1,^00  automobiles  per  day.  \ 


"^^PWD,  Ann ual_  Reno rt ,  1963,  p .   1 4 . 
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p.  Conplaints 

a.  Point  of  view  of  PWi):  -- 


7^' 


^'^ 


39 
Complaints 


The  PHD  receives  cornplaints  from  residents  ccricarninn  the  p.er- 
foiTiiance  of  the  street  cleaning  process  and  responds  to  these  con- 
plaints  in  various  \/ays.     In  general,  the  P'JD  receiver  a  telephone 
call   fron  a  resident.     This  is  usually  referred  to  a  district  yard, 
where  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  to  caal  v/itri  the 
complaint.  -  '  ". 

It  is  also  suggested,  if  the  situation  persists,  that  the  com- 
plainant v;rite  a  letter  to  the  Connissioner  of  Public  I'orks  so  that 
tlie  coi.iplaint  can  go  on  file.     The  P'!D  clains  that  \.V\i  ensures   response. 
An  official   of  tlie  Street  Cleaning  Department  clairs  that,  i;"!  general, 
they  try  to  respond  to  conolaints.     He  also  said  that  if  a  politician 
calls  up,  especially  if  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Coinniss'-cnsr's ,  they  try 
to  take  care  of  the  matter  iii^fiiediately.     tie  also  ad~itted  to  responding 
quite  readily  to  tiie  requests  of  t'le  Beacon  Mill   'Icif-'-borhood  Association, 
a  well   orgaiiized  citizens  group  that  encourages  resic'int  participation  in 


39    '■ 
This  infornation  './as  obtained  in  an  intervie.:  v/itii 

Mr.   Robert  Eov.'cs  ,  oo.   cit. 
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helping  to  keep  "the  Hill"  clean,     [le  a(Jmitted  that  they  heve   "pull". 
The  attitude  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Departncnt  is  that  not  all 
coiiiplaints  are  justified;  soine  are  only  a  big  v;aste  cf  tire.     Apparently, 
the  decision  as  to  v/hich.are  justified  or  "reel",  arc"  i.'hich  are  not  is 
at  the  discretion  of  the  person  ansv/ering  the  teleplicr.e  at  City  1-iall 
or  at  a  district  yard. 

_b.     Point  of  view  of  residents:   -- 

From  the   residents'   point  of  viev;,  ti.e  systeri  of  com- 
plaint and  response  did  not  appear  to  run  as  srnootlily  ss  the  Fl.'D  de- 
scribes it.     In  general,  the  residents  felt  that  it  did  very  little 
good  to  complain  by  phone  to  the  Pl.'D.     Iriterviev/ers  s:id  it  v/as   a  "dis- 
grace," that  if  you  call   "as  many  as  three  times  maybe  something  happens," 
that  it  "really  didn't  do  any  good."         Others  said  t'.at  it  did  sore  good 

to  complain  and  that,  at  the  most,  .you  h.ad  to  './ait  t\.-o  days  to  get  a 

41 

response.         None  of  the  residents   interviov/ed  mentiorsd  sending  letters 

of  complaints.      In  general,  it  seems  that  the  residents  think  that  they 

42 
cannot  have  any  effect  on  tlie  Pl.'D  by  complaining;       on  the  otner  hand, 

the  PriD  feels  itself  very  responsive  to  complaints  an:'  clair^s  to  be 


Fields   Corner,   Roxbury  interviews. 

41.      ',..,,.. 

Beacon  hill   iivcervisvs. 

A2 

'  An  i  n  to  re  s  t  i  n  g  re  s  p  o  n  s  e  ■  by  a  re  s  i  d  s  n  t  i  i 
"v/e  don't  ov/n,  so  v;e  don't  rialce  comnlaints." 


-ar;;  v/as 


/IG 


always  anxious  to  serve  the  public's  needs. 
2.     Refuse  Collection. 

a.  Point  of  viev;  of  PWD:   —  - 

The  Sanitary  Division  keeps  a  v/ritten  reccrd  of  all   com- 
plaints and  the  follov,'-up  nioasuros  taken.     A  differer.re  betv.'een  this    ■ 
Division  and  the  Iiighi;ay  Division  is  tliat  tin's  division  v/ill    refer 
cosiiplaints,  both  telephoned  and  written,  to  the  apprcpriate  district 
yard  itself     rather  than  advising  the  conplaintant  to  nake  the  call 
to  the  yard  himself.     This  referral   by  the  P'v.'D  i.'ould  seen  to  nake 
possible 'better  centralized  control   by  the  city  office.     Sanitary 
Departitient  officials  and  the  contractors  all  claim  i:hct  every  complaint 
is  investigated:     "we  find  the  root  of  the  problem  and  solve  it." 

b.  Point  of  view  of  residents:  -- 


"The  chief  causes  of  complaints  are:     . 

-  the  rough  handling  of  containers, 

-  spillage  of  refuse, 

-  dajiiage  to  lawns  and  shrubbery  by  collectors, 

-  and  complete  removal  service. "43 

Although  most  respondents  were  generally 
job  tiie  collectors  do,  the  complaint  that  was  registe 


approvnig  or  ine 
vQcl  r;ost  frequently 


A3 
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and  usually  voluntarily  --  v.'as  spillaoc.     Significantly  perhaps,   re- 
spondents on  uoacon  iiill,   in  East  Boston  end  liyde  Farh  all   hsapod 
entfiusiastic  praise  on  the  collectors   and  the  syster'  canerally:      "I 
have  seen  then'  lean  down  and  pick  up' paper",   "They  p'!ck  up  —  the 
supervisor  follov's   right  behind",   "Satisfactory",   "^^ery  good".      Resi- 
dents of  Fields   Corne)\  Rox'iury,   and  :  Egleston  Square,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  interspersed  their  praise  with   replies  like:     "Careless",   "They 
scatter  it  all   up  and  down  the  street",  and  one  man's  i'ine  description 
of  the  problem:      "If  it  hits  the  truck,  it  does;   if  it  don't,   it  don't." 
A.  collector  retorts:     "We  try  to  pick  uo  as  niuch  as  v.e  can."     Many 
residents  throughout  the  city  rrientioned  the  proble!:"!  t'st  cats,  dcgs 
and  children  all   contribute  to  the  rness,  often  knocking  over  the  barrels 
and  scattering  the  contents.     Rain  and  snow  also  nake  najor  contributions 
to  the  problem.  . 

Anotfier  concern  of  houseriolders  .is  the  collect'-rs'   treatment  of 
the  refuse  containers:   "They  bang  the  cans",   "They  th?"iv;  the  barrels 
and  break  them  up".     Few  undented  barrels  v/crc  observc-d  anywhere  in 
the  city-   sotre  were  battered  almost  beyond  use, 

A  collector  interviewed  on  the  street  gave  his  side  of  the  story 
in  self-defense:     "People  comolairi  about  spillage  and  banging  the  bar- 
rels.    But  the  spillage  comos   from  ovei^loaced  barrels  or  is   already 
there  when  we  ccme.     And  we  have  to  bang  the  barrels  because  people 
stamp  on  the  contents  --  they  jump  on  them." 

One  of  the  most  frequent  comnlaints  is  that  t'e  collectors  missed 
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some  bari^els.     But  contractors   clain;  that  tiiese  ccnpljiners   usually 
do  not  get  their  barrels  cut  ori  the  curb  on  tine:     ''If  barrels  are 
out  --they  don't  raiss  no  barrels." 

Another  source  of  cjreat  confusion  is:     v/ho  shculd  take  _re- 
sponsi bility  for  disposing  of  bulky  ite rs_  ~-  f u r n i t v re,  n a 1 1 r e s s e s  , 
etc.?     All   Beacon  liill   residents  said  the  collectors  ''ta!;e  everything". 
Of  those  fev;  people  in  otiier  districts  who  know  that  tiie  City  is   re- 
quired to  collect  these'itenSj  many  thought  that  ''It's  up  to  you  to 
call    City  Hall",   "You  have  to  call   for  a  special   true":"  or  "You  have 
to  call    a  special   nuiiber".     Several   reported  that  toe  City  vn'll    re- 
move it  t)ut  "It  might  be  a  week  or  tv;o". 

Most  people  were  of  tfie  opinion  that  the  City  did  not  nave  to 
collect  bulky  iteins  or,  at  least,  that  they  did  not:     "They  v;on't  lift 
nothin'   heavy",   "They  v/cn't  take  furniture",  "They  never  take  trees  at 
Christmas"  as   required  in  tiie  contract  {See  Appendix  IV  --  "Regulations 
.Governing  Contracting  Companies").     Others  expressed  their  opinions  that: 
"You  must  pay  to  have. large  things  taken"  and  "You  have  to  call   the  junk 
man".     It  sounds  as  though  many  householders  dr^  assi".inc  the   costs  of 
removing  items  for  \,'hich  they  are  entitled  free  collectioii. 

An  interesting  exception  was   reported  by  tlve  superintendent  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church:     They  took  many  boxes  of  plfstor  and  "200  car- 
tons" when,   as  he  explained,   "they  didn't  have  to".     (Ke  also  knows  how 
to  get  the   city  to  plow  snow  for  the  c!ujrch   "to  make  an  opening  for    ■ 
funerals".) 
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E.     Public  Educa t jon_ j|_n c!_P ublic  P.clatioiis 
1.     Street  Cleo.iiinn 


a.     Pbint  of  vi'ev;  of  PUD:   -■ 


There  is  no  forrnal   oublic  educatioii  prcnrfr.i  and  no   real 
atterapt  by  the  street  cleaning  division  to  educate  tie  public  on  licw 
to  keep  the  street  cleaner.     The'^  P'.'D  relv  on  signs  on  litter  baskets 
and  signs  to  prevent  the  parking  of  cars  --  anp-'tnore  are  city  or- 
dinances prohibiting  si/eeping   refuse  into  the  gutter,   and  clecning 
rugs  or  cars  .in  the  street,  but  tliey  arc  generally  not  enforced.      In 

1964,  the  aid  of  an  advertising  agency  was  enlisted  v:-.  an  anti-litter 

V      ■  ■' 

campaign.     The  agency  advised  the  city  on  effective  ci-blic  relations 

X  -         ■  \ 

techniques:   advertising  space  and  air  tine  valued  at  5128,000  v/ere 


£A 


\ 


contributed  free.     Total   cost  to  the  citv  v/as   :;9,3''r5.    ''     Effectiveness: 
uncertain  ajid-lmstudied. 

b.     Point  of  viev/  of  residents:   -- 

.  ~      .   \ 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  residents  seen  hardly  aware 
of  the  street  cleaning  process,  and  in  general,  are  ret  aware  of  any 

atternnt  by  the  Pi.'D  to  inform,  t'len  of  the  process,  exci'-t  by  si  cms.     How- 

\  ■  -  " 

\ 

ever,  one  resideiit  in  East  Boston  mentioned  nc.'spaper  -.rticles   as  a 
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source  of  infonnation;   another,   community  nisetings  or  urban   reno'./al 
as  &  place  and  tine  to  discuss   cleaning  problems;  ar,:t'"ier,   the  attenpt 
of  the  Police  Djnnrtr.ent  to  warn  residents  of  street  cl canine  v/itii  a 


loudspeaker.    ' 

2.     Refuse  Collection 


a.     Point  of  viev/  of  P'.fD:   -- 

•    City  officials  disseminate  inforniation  primarily  through 

the  local   connviunity  organizations.     The  docut^.ent  distributed  r:]0st  videly 
is   "A  Guide  to  Better  Living  Conditions  in  the  City  cf  Boston",  oub- 
lished  by  the  Housing  Inspection  Departriprit.  /This  bcoklct  is   in- 


cluded in  Appendix  VI. \    50,000  copies  v;ere  "printed  t"."o~y ears"' ago  end 
have  been  distributed  primarily  througli  the  local   co.—unity  organiza- 
tions,    ilo  house-to-house  "saturation"  program  has  been  tried:   a 
proposal   to  include  them  in  the  same  mailing  v/ith  ti-s  tax  bills  v/as 
discarded  as  prohibitively  expensive.     PUD  officials  clain  that  a 
"Regulation  Card"  has  been  widely  distributed,   alt!";0L-jh  only  two  resi- 
dents mentioned  them.     Notices  of  general    importance  ere  carried  by  the 
newspapers-,  radio  ana  TV.      In  addition,   city  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  sor;e  contracting  companies  spoa!:  at  coir.i'iur.ity  group  meetings. 
Sor'e  pa;"ip!ilcts  have  been  distributee  to  cliilch-en  in  school,     liow  v;ell 
all   tin's  activity  pays  off  is  examined  in  the  next  section. 
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_b.  _  Poiiit  of  vioy,'  of  resident:  --■ 

The  householders  questioned  v/ere  general'y  in-inforried 
about  the  mechanics  of  refuse  collection,  particularly  about  their 
own  responsibilities  for  making  tlie  system  run  more  efficierttly. 
Consistently  best  inforn":ed  were  Beacon  Hill   residents,  several   of  wlioni 
mentioned  tiie  Deacon  Mill   Civic  Association  and  the  ;eacon  iiill   [lews 
as  instrunsntal   in  disseminating  inforiTiaticn.     Resic'-jnts  v;ere  asked, 
"Do  they  ever  r.iake  cor-plaints  or  suggestions  tn  you' en  hov;  to  put  out 
your  garbage?"     All   but  five  or  six  people  said,  "i!o".     The  regulation 
nentioned  most  often  was  that  forbidding  people  tc  put  tiie  barrels 
out  on  the  curb  until  -after  5:G0  P.I'i.  on  the  day  befcrc  schieduled  col- 
lection.    One  lady  was  asked  not  to  put  disinfectant  in  iier  cans   as 
it  was  bad  for  the  pigs  to  whon  the  garbage  was  fed.     One  ruin  on 
Beacon  Hill  nentioned  the  list  of  rules  and  regulaticns  that  the 
Housing  Inspection  Departnent  and  tiie  contractors  clcin  have  been 
widely  distributed  (See,  "A  Guide  to  Better  Living  Ccnditions  in  the 
City  of  Boston",  Appendix  VI).     As  one  resident  put  it:     "They  say 
'Keep  Boston  Clean',  but  they  don't  give  you  no  idea  how  to  do  it." 

F.     Pol i cinq  and  Enforcei"ent 


We  decree  tnat-nc^cne  s'lall   tlirov/  water  onto  t';e  street,   r-or 
any  sceaning  liquid^~^e4:_^aff ,  nor  the_jief ";s-e~-f-f-Trrc'os .  no- 
human  filth,  nor  bat'ii  water^^iQ^M■nc'eec!  any  dirt.     ...and  h.e 
who  con.'.iits  tirls^-^f-feiTseT^e  hehitfsi^f  the  fE;":ily  or  not, 
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shall   pay  a  fine  of  two  s 'ill lings  for  every  . offense ,  and  his 
accuser  shall   receive  a  third  of  the  fine. 


City  Ordinance  of  /.viqr,on,-J243 


4h 


iV^   street  Cleaninci 


a.     Point  of  view-  of  Pl.'D: 


The  Pl'iD  has  ti'c  systems  of  policing  tl^e  street  cleaning 

\ 
process.     Built  into  its  ov/n  system  are  the  supervisors  and  inrpectors 

v/ho  survsv  the  area  and  tne  v.'ork  perforned  by  the  street  cleaning  ganas 
to  make  sure  it  is  done  and  done  effectively.     There  is  one  supervisor 
for  each  district  who  is  assigned  to  the  district  yard.     There  is  one 
senior  inspector  for  each  district,  and. one  assigned  to  each  Qang  of 
street  cleaners.     The  other  is  the  rietv.'ork  of^pejTianent  signs  to  pre- 
vent cars  froii!  parking  wiien  t!ie  street  is  being  cleared.-  The  police 
departnent  is  to  issue  tickets  for  cars  parked  illegally,  but  according 
to  tne  Highway  Division,  they  rarely  do  this,       and  tne  signs  net'-'crk 
exists  only  in  District  1.  ■       .  ^ 


/15 "  - 
'  Quoted  in:     John  H.   iiundy  and  Peter,..Riesen'jsrg, 

The  Medieval  Towri,   (Princeton,  1958),  p-.   157. 

Ah  active  Dea^conHflT-resi dent,  made  the  clai":  that  one 
of  the  problems  on-Ee'acon  HiTl  was  that- the__po lice  die  net  tag 
trie  State  ric-us^cars.  ^^^'^'—-—^ 


b.     Polnj:  of  view  of  residents:   -- 


The   residents  interviev/ed  cited  consist-;-'.tly  the   problem 
of  parked  cars  and  their  interference ., with  tfie  street  cleaning  process, 
More  important ,  they  v/ere  all   aware  tiiat  regulations  atteiipting  to 
punish  parked  cars  were  unenforced. 


2.     Refuse  Collection 


a..    Point  of  view  of  PWD: 


Pol i cinq  and  Enforcement 


How  dependent  is  this  whole  system  en  police  cars  and  policing? 
PUD  officials  say:     "Quite  a  bit".     The  hierarchical  arrangcr-ent  of 
all   the  various  kinds  of  law  enforcement  officials  is  as  follews. 
There  is  one  supervisor  responsible  for  each  of  the  three  areas.     I'ithir 
eo.ch  area  'there  are  varying  numbers  of  inspectors  \:?:Oso  duties  i;iclude 
following  the  trucks  to  ensure  that  the  collectors  dc -the  job.      Com- 
plaints are  usually  referred  to  them  by  both  the  district  yard  office 
and  by  the  collectors.     Sometimes,  the  road  foreman,  and  employee  of 
the  contracting  compiiny,  takes  care  of  complaints.     Fe  spends  most  of 
his   time  out  on  tiie  streets  ciiecking  on  his  men. 

The  real   i.aiscle,  however,   resides   in  the  Sai-itation   Division 
Uniformed  Inspectors,  a  position  establishicd  in  1562.     These  inspec- 
tors, now  a  force  of  thirty,  serve  violation  notices  like  the  sample 
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in  Appendix  VII  to  honeo'./ners,  tenants,   and  landlorc's   (iiov,'  York  City 
has  2,000).     During  tiie   first  year,  all   the  unifonv.£c  Inspectors  worked 
for  several   i/eeks  at  a  time  in  the  saiiie  section  "for  educational   pur- 
poses".    This  saturation  technique  v.'as  used  to  try  to  change  the  habits 
and  age-old  practices  of  those  involved  in  storing  ar.c  putting  out  re- 
fuse.     During  the  first  year,  5,237  notices  were  served,  of  V;hic!i  only 
108  resulted  in  court  action.      In  1964,  out  of  5,676  notices,   thirty-one 
ended  in  court.     In  th^  other  cases,   "corrective  action  was  piade."' 
P'.JD  officials   report  that,  in  most  of  tiie  cases,  the  violators  eit'^er 
claim  ignorat'Ce  of  the  law  or  of  the  condition  and  corrects  t'-e  cori- 
dition  within  the  two  weeks  allotted. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  low  incidence  of 
court  action  was   unearthed  by  the  Eos  ton  Glohe  in  an  investigation  of 
a  major  landlord  of  low-incone  rental   housing,  Mr.   Gecrge  Wattendorf . 
The  Globe  found  that,  in  one  day,  I'atteridorf  received  notice  of  163 
violations,  yet  "llattendorf  contends  that  ha  has  never 'appeared  in 
court  on  a  housing  code  violation,"     The  reasoris  riiay  ie  as  follows: 
"Forty  days  nay  lapse  between  the  tine  of  t!ie  origiiisl   inspection  and 
the  day  inspectoi\s  go- into  court".      In  court,  further  delay  of  several 
weeks  is  usual.     At  t'lis   point,  as  happened  with  I'sttrndcrf ,   the   court 
is  likelv  to  be  infon^^od  that  thcj  risn  v/im  received  t':e  original   noticr^s 
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PliD  Annual   Report,   1963,  p.   13,  and  1954,  p.  IC;  also 

interview  \,'ith  .Joseph  Sances ,  on.   cit. 
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no   longer  owns  the  building.         And  around  v.'e  go. 

Another  possible  explanation  v/as  given  frankly  by  an  of- 
ficial in  the  Housing  Inspection  Departrient:  "The  ccjrts  don't  like 
to  touch  landlords  because  a  conviction  gives  hii.i  a  crir.iinal  record. 
A  judge  doesn't  want' to.  treat  tenants  and  landlords  like  hardened 


criniinals, 


.^,0 


The  Globe  found  the  sane  thinq: 


The  increase  in  raejor  crines  is  of  prime  concern  to  tiie 

clerks  and  judges  v;ho  do  not  viev,'  a  sanitary  cede  violation 

with  the  same  urgency  as  ?  case  involvino  an  2ssf:-:lt  or 
theft. 

Thus  a  court  official  could  not  care- less  that  a  hallv'£;y  is 
cluttered  v/ith  garbage,  a  toilet  is  inoperable  or  a  ceiling 
is  crumbling. 50 

There  liave  been  scp.e  attonints  to  persuade  t[ie  state  legislature  to 
form  a  separate  court  to  handle  building  and  housing  violations. 

b.     Point  of  vicv/  of  re  si  dents:  -- 

Residents  seem  to  have  little  familiarity  vn'th  the  regula- 
tions and  little  contact  with  the  enfcrcer.snt  officers,' as  discussed 
under  "Public  Education",     i'.eny  knew  that  the  barrels  should  not  be  put 
out  until   5:00  P.M.   of  the  day  before  collection,   and  a  fev/  people  had  ' 
been  requested  to  do  some  few  things  differently,  but  for  the  r.^ost  part. 


43,, 
jar 
49 


'Richard  Coiniollv,   ";;r.   Landlord,"  TjiG  Coster 
Septerbar  24,   1957,   p;    2-A. 


Globe . 


50 


Inter'view,  Sopten'ber  3,  1?G7. 
Richard  Connolly,  oo.    cit.,.p.   2-A. 
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they  seemed  to  feel   that  t!iey  were  doing  th.e  job  n'2;':'.t. 

It  seens  clear  fror.i  discussion  witii  both  residents  end 
officials  that  the  city  is  content  v/ith  the  situatio-  r.ore  or  less 
as  it  works  no;',  and  that  they  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  "make  waves" 
by  trying  to  enforce  the  codes  down  to 'the  letter.     The  result  is 
■that,  for  the  most  part,  landlords  continue  to  supply  as  few  cans   as 
they  can  get  away  with  and  residents  persist  in  whatever  habits  they 
have,  good  or  bad,  in  getting  their  y^efuse  ready  for  collection. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

■DiFF[;RP:[ia:$  eltueen  districts  mi 

THEIR  POLITICAL   RELATIO.'iS  WITH  TrIE 


Even  within  a  single  cornnunity,  public  services  o'ten  differ 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another,  with  favored  ereas  receiving 
preferential   treatinent  in  school   programs,  recreation,  sani- 
tation, street  riairitenance,  and  so  ori.^'' 


There  are  substantial   differences  in  the  quality  of  services 
rendered  araong  the  districts   in  Boston.     This  sectior.  will   describe 
sone  of  these  differences  as  found  in  the  six  study  jreas  and  will 
identify  the  differences  in  official    attitudes.     The  researchers 
found,  upon  exanination  of  these  attitudes,  evidence,  and  often  candid 
admissions,  of  biases  concerning  race,   religion  and  income  level.     Tiie 
differences  in  the  quality  of  service  actually  provided  to  the  dis- 
tricts seen  to  reflect  both  the  officials'    attitudes  to\;5rds  tlie  dis- 
tricts and  a  positive  response  to  the  various  degrees  cf  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  PliD  from  the  districts. 

_A.  ^  Differences  Aji'.ong  Districts:     Observations 

Beacon  Hill:     The   residents  of  Beacon  Hill    (the  front  side)' ere  white 
and  fairly  well   off,  with  largo,  wcll-'-uilt,  s'ingle- 


^^Bernard  Friedan,  "Toward  Equality  of  Uri^an  C  ^portunity ," 
Journal   of  tlie  Aiiierican  Jj-jstitute  of.  Planners,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.   4, 
Moveriibe'r,   19(i5. 


family  town  houses.     Tde  streets   sre  '.;£";  1 -paved,   as   are 
the  sidewalks,  the  latter  \,'ith  brick.     The  area  looI;s 
very  clean,  especially  th.e  streets. 

Hyde  Park:         Wyce  Park  is  scattered  with  mostly  old.  single-fa!7;ily 

houses  with  large  front  and  back  yards.     The  streets  are 
well-paved  and  fairly  clean.     The   residents  attribute  much 
of  the  neatness  of  the  area  to  themselves  end  are -proud 
and  aware  homeowners. 

East  Boston:     Residents   ere  white  end  about  eiglvty-five  per  cent  Catholic. 
The  houses  are  single,   double  end  triple  decker,   frce- 
.    standing  units  with  yards.     Tlie  streets  seemed  in  good 
shape  and  the  area  appeared  clean.     Iicst  of  the  people 
intervie\;ed  had  lived  here  a  long  time.     Although  they 
felt  very  separate   (and  independent)   frcn  tiie  City,   they 
were  vary  loyal   to  the  City  and  felt  v/ell   taken  c-nre  of 
by  it.      . 


Fields 
Corner 


This  area  looked  like  a  potential   run-d:-,n  area  --  some 
of  the  housirig  was  unpainted  and  startir:  to  deteriorate. 
Most  cf  the  housing  were  double  and  triple  c'eck.ers,  but. 
lo\'  in  density.     The  streets  were  well-r^ved,   end  clean- 
the  residents   felt  responsible  for  the  gccd  Icol'.s   and  care 
of  tiie  street.      "IJe  keep  the  street  clear,  ourselves."     The 


-Ecileston 
Square: 


genciTilly  self-sufficient  independent  fttituoes  of  the 
people  of  that  area  bocane  quite  evident  to  the   rescarci' 
ers  as  they  v;ere   refused  at  five  apartrsrits  before  t'ney 
could  find  five  v/ilTing  people.     Tiiey  '.rre  refused  at 
only  one  -oth.er  apartment  in  the   rest  cf  tiie  study  area 
(a  v/onian  in  Roxbury  who  worked  nigh.ts  and  was  trying  to 
sleep). 

Predominantly  Uegro.     The  streets  \,'£re  poorly  patched 
■in  rnany  places  and  not  in  good  conditirn.     Tfiere  v;ere 
riostly  triple-decker  houses  and  converted  single-far.iily 
dwellings,  but  low  in  density.     The  streets  -were  fairly 
clean  where  the  houses  were  nice  and  a  ress  where  they 
were  run  dov/n. 


Roxbury:  This   is  a  lovz-incoine  Megro  area.     The  housing  is  mainly 

rented  with  many  buildings  boarded  up.  The  street  pa.ving 
is  poor,  full  of  butnps  and  pot-holes;  rost  cf  the  streets 
were  very  dirty;  so^e  of  then  with  paper  bags  of  refuse  ■ 
and  sciTie  loose  garbage  strewn  around.  •    • 

The  attitudes  of  the  Pi.'D  and  t'leir  employees  i-'id  contractors  to- 
wards  a  particular  area  seen  to  bo  forniulated  by:     (1)  ho'/  hare'  the  job 
is  to  perforn  in  t':.e  area;   and,   (2)  particular  personal   biases   tov/ards 
the  type  of  people  living  in  the  area.     Tiie  "good''  arias  to  work  ii"!  are 
the  ones  that,  from  our  observation,   appear. to  be  the  cleanest  —  for 
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exeinple,  the  front  side  of  BEacon  Hill,  Myc'o  Park,  r.r.c  '/,'est  Roxbury. 
Myds  Park  "is  the  best  in  tiie  city"  because  "they  c.r,  t'leir  ov;r,  hoi::ss 
and  they  do  it  right."     "They  try  to  keen  property  Vclues  up."     "People 
don't  care  wliere  they  all   live  in  a"partnents." .   Dostc:-  proper  v;as   cited 
as  a  bad  section  because  it  is  the  nost  congested. 

Roxbury,  although  the  contract  is  larger ,  is  t'a  "\/orst"  sec- 
tion because  the  refuse  is   "all   on  the  ground";   it  is  a  dirtier,  slop- 
pier job,   and  there   are  "lots  of  rats."     People  in  PoMbury  "have  kids, 
but  don't  have  proper  control   over  them.  .  They  let  then  do  anything. 
The  class  of  people  is   iniportant.     These  people  never  know  nothin'. 
The  front  door  could  be  smashed  --  probably  their' olc  r'an  die  it  — 
end  they'd  never  tell."     "They  don't  even  v/ant  to  he!.-  themselves." 
Another  official   spoke  more  understandingly  of  the  prcblens   in  Roxbury: 
"You  can't  tell   the;;i  to  get  a  barrel  v»'hen  they  can't  even  feed  thcni- 
selves."  '  '  .       " 

The  Sanitation  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  reflected  the 
same- attitude  to\,'ards   districts  as  did  Pl.'D  officials.     The  desirable 
districts  are  the  cleaner  areas,  like  [iyde  Park  and  '.-';st  Roxbury.     The  . 
dirtier  the  district,  the  less  desirable  it  is  to  v/or':  in.     Roxbury 
and  Dorci^ester  v/sre  most  frequeivtly  cited  as  dirty. 

When  asked  why  Roxbury  seemed  dirtier  and  less  cleared,  officials 
and  laborers   rejilied  tliat: 

'1.     The  city  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  refuse  in  the  area, 
"If  you  clean  in  the  morning,   it's  dirty  arain  by  night". 
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^2 
e^nd  the  nen  beco!r,e  discouraged." 

Z.     A  public  education  program  nigiit  improve  t"',e  situation 

because  "Those  people  don't  kno\\'  hov/  to  live  in  tlie  City; 

CO 

they  have  to  be  told  how  to  keep  things  clean."  ^ 

B.     Analysis  of  Differences  . 

As  is  shown  in  Tables  IV  and  V,  there  are  cost  differences 
among  districts.    '     Most  of  these  differences,  at  first  glance,   are 
not  correlated  positively  with  geograpliical  or  pcpuletion  size  of  the 
area  but  with  some  other  factors,  suchi  as  political   r-'''''lj  or  incorie 
bracket.     In  the  following  section,  this  dif ferentio.l  and  the  reasons 
forit  v/ill  be  discussed.     The  factors  nost  likely  to  be  responsible 
for  this  differential   aniong  districts  include  variatizp.s  aniong  differ- 
ent socio-econoniic  classes  as  to  the  amount  per  parser,  and  type  of 
refuse  put  out,  variations  in  the  physical   lay-out  ar.d  terrain,  vari- 
sticns  in  the  costs  of  transportation  from  curbside  te  ultirnate  dis- 
■posal  site,  the  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the  profits  made  by  the 
contracting  companies,  and  variations   in  the  number  c'  collections  raade 
per  week.     All   of  these  facto rs_could,  in  turn,  cause  variations   in  t!ie 
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-  ,     Telephone  interview  \.-ith  yard  workei^  Pece^bir  10,  1967. 

5- 

"Remarks  overheard  at  the  P':D,  fiarcii  24,  19u/. 

'* '  -  V  c,!   ^   :  ^   !    -  ■   ■ 

^'  :'-  The  discussion  of  costs  will  be  centered  arci;nd  refuse 
collection,  as  the  Street  Cleaning  Division  has  fe;/  ?-£cords  en 
costs.  .  ■    ;  .  . 


difficulty  and,  therefore  costs,  of  collection. 

The  Pl'.'D  ho.s  niade  no  studios  of  any  kirid  to  cetirnine  \;hich  of 
these  factors  affect  costs  to  the  city.     lio  cost/bcr^fit  studies  or 
tine  studies  have  been  made  to  c'leck  the  efficiency  c'  the  operations, 
A  few  studies  iiave  been  iriade  of  individual   districts  or  sections  of 
districts  when  a  contractor  clains  he  cannot  cover  tl.z  route  in  the 
allotted  tiirie  and  applies  for  a  change  cf  route.     Ccriequontly ,  the 
following  analysis  will  'contain  few"  numbers  but  will  craw  instead  on 
statements  made  by  Pl.'D  officials  arid  on  the  data  in  Tible  V. 

Variations  in  Amount  of  P.efuse/Canitr 


The  P^efuse  Collection  Practise  f'anual    is  inccnclusi ve.     On 

the  question  of  variations  in  amount  of  refuse/capita  amonrj  different 

socio-economic  groups:   •.    • 

-The  wealthier  part  of  the  population  generally  produces  a 
greater  amount  of  refuse  per  capita,. . .but  in  sc^s  very 
poor  residential   districts  the  per  capita -amount  of  refuse 
presented  for  collection  is  well  above  the  evsra^^  for  the 
community  as  a  whole. 55 

The  representatives  of  the  contracting  companies  v/ers,  to  a  man,  care- 
ful  to  emphasize  that  the  districts  were  "All   the  Sfra",  "iicne  are 
good",  "Every  one  has  its  problems",  but  "ell   get  eqi.;-!   service".     As 
shown  in  Table  V,  in  Boston,  the  amount  generated  per  capita   anni!?lly 
range  from  .97  cu.  yd.   in  Poxbury  to  1.37  cu.  yd.  in  "est  Roxbiii-y. 
This  helps  explain  to  some  extent  the  low  cost  per  cspita  in  Poxbury 


55,,n 


HPl.'A  end  USPHS.  Ref.   Coll.   Prac,  p.   99, 
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and  the  Irig'i  cost  in  West  Poxbury. 

Variations   in  Physical   Lay-Out  and  TorTf'n 

Of  the  various  types   in  physical   lay-out  and  terrain j  hills, 
narrow  streets,  and  shortage  of  storage  space  raise  collection  costs 
the  riost.     Beacon  Mill   certainly  has  these  problens,  is  P'.'D  officials 
point  out  in  justification  for  the  three  times  a  v'eel:  service  v/hich 
the  city  supplies.     But  the  obverse  sliould  be  true.     In  the   "newer" 
sections  of  the  City,   as  PWD  refer  to  Wy^e  Park  end  '.'est  Roxb'ury,  v/here 
the  population  density  is  lower,  the  terrain  is  flatter,  the  streets 

wider  and  laid  out  r.ioro  regularly  and  wiiere  traffic  problens,  by  their 

...  ^5  -,  - 

own  aarinssion',   are  not  nearly  so  seyere,  tne  costs,  one  would  assune, 

would  be  lower.     No/ so;  they  are  the  highest  in  the  cfty,  highier  even 

than  congested  Doston  proper.  . 

As  for  cost  of  transport  to  disposal   site,  one  would  expect  to 

find  thiC  short  hauling  distance  in  the  tv;o  districts  --hich  contain  the 

City's  disposal   sites  reflected  in  the  costs  per  capita.     But  these  two 

57 
districts  are  Roxbury         (South  Bay  Incinerator)   and  Vest  Poxoury   (Gard- 
ner Street  Landfill),  v/hicii  iiave  respectively  tr.e  Ic'est  end  the  highest 
costs  per  canita  in  the  city  I 


^"^Intervicw  with  Joseph  Sancos,  Adrnnistrative  Assista^M, 
op_.   cit. 

^''As  of  October,  1967,   Roxbury .  refuse  is   dispcrz-d  of  at  the 
Gardner  Street  Landfill,  but  this   change  does  not  effect  this  dis- 
cussion because  contract  bids  \/ero  r^ade  in  1966  befor;  plans  to  shift 
Roxbury  disposal  were  made. 
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VariatioriS  in  Profits 

In  regard  to  variations   in  profits,  the  city,  by  virtue  of 
using  the  contract  system,  encourages,  or  at  least  ex;acts,  this.     It 
is  up  to  the  contractors  to  bid  low  enougii  to  v/in  thi  contract,  but 
high  enouoii  to  riai:e  a  profit.     The  size  of  tfie  profit  is  thus   deter- 
mined by  how  clever  a  bidder  the  contractor  can  be.     3ut  it  is  also 
determined  by  another  riore  important  factor,  accordir.j  to  a  P'.'D  of- 
ficial:    trie  amount  of  commercial   business  which  a  contractor  does   in 
his  district.     The  larger  tiis  volume  of  cor.jnercial   bi.3iness,  the 
greater  ti)e  savings  to  the   City  because  a  contractor  can  afford  to 

bid  ye\y  low  for  tiie  contract  when  he  is. assured  of  high-profit  ccn- 

57  '  .'        ■ 

mercial   business.         The  example  given  was  of  tne  contractor  for  Boston 

proper  who  can  afford  to  make  .a  lov/er  bid  tlian  ttie  contractor  "for  '/est 
Roxbu ry  whicii  is  primarily  residential. 

In  fact,  the  costs  per  cii.  yd.   of  refuse  confirrs  this    (See 
Table  V):     Boston  Proper,  $l.SO/cu.  y6.    ranks  second  lowest,   tiiC  dis- 
trict in  Area  2  ranking  highest  with  $2.60-$3.40/cu.  yd.     But  the  fact  " 


^  In  addition  'to  residential   refuse,  contractiro  companies 
are  required  to  collect  commercial    refuse  if  it  is  pu:  cut  in  regu- 
lation size  containers.     Commercial   firms  must  pay  to  the  corrtractors 
20^  per  barrel,   a  rate  i/hicn  has  not  been  changed  since  1941.     An  P'/D 
official   suggested  30ci  would  be  a  more  realistic  figure,     iio  records 
are  kept,  but  this  official   said  that  tins  activity  'Voas  not  provide 
significant  income  to  the  contracting  comnanies." 
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remains  that  one  dollar  of  city  money  buys  better  ser/ 
than  in  Areas  1   or  2. 

The  City  encouranos  city  contractors  to  seek  c: 
by  allov.'ing  contractors   free  disposal   in  the  city  ire-; 
tary  land  fill   of  all    cor^iiiercial    refuse"  collected  v/it': 
■spective  districts.     Mo  records  are  kept  of  the  cost  : 
to  the  City  nor  are  there  even  any  estimates  of  hcv;  cr 
ings  to  the  City"  are.     The  figures  on  the  amount  of  z 
each  company  are  not  avail eljle,  but  it  is  reasonable  t 
most  companies  have  learned  to  gauge  their  bidding  sc 
about  the  sam,e  profit,  no  matter  v/hat  district  they  ','! 
sumption  is  based  on  the  follov.'ing  reasons.     First  of 
tracting  system  has  been  in  effect  for  about  tv.'cnty  y-: 
enough  so  that,  by  nov.',  there  should  be  fev/  surprises 
of  servicing  each  district..   Second,  most  of  the  conp; 
for  the  City  for  ten  to  tv/onty  years  and  most  probablv 
experience  before  that  (son.e  are  forty  to  fifty  years 
worked  in  several   districts,  soms  in  nearly  all.     Tria: 
major  variation  from  district  to  district  in  the   ar;oi;;- 
made  was  confirmed  indirectly  by  representatives  cf  t'" 
companies,  as  noted  above.     Ho  district  is  more  desirc 
other:     ''Hone  is  more  expensive". 
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Variatioiis  in  Collection  Practices 

The  one  difrcrencG  oi;;ong  tlie  districts  wiiich  accounts   for  scr.e 
variation  in  costs  is  number  of  collections  per  v;eek.     The  six  dis- 
tricts which  separate  are  those  with  tlie  highest  cost  per  capita   (and 
\    also  include  those  with  the  .highest  radian  incories,  'excepting  Doston 
proper  which  ranks  ninth  highest  in  cost  per  capita  1. jt  v.'hich  does  not. 
separate).     Because  no  records  are  kept,  there  is  no  vay  to  calculate 
how  much  these  extra  collections  cost,  but  there  are  criteria  by  wiiich 
to  evaluate  the  practice  of  separation.     In  tiie  sectim,   "Separation 
of  Garbage  From  Rubbish",  it  is  shown  that  separaticn  is  a  costly,   in- 
efficient-   and  out-n:Qded  practice  v;hich  Has  been  aberconsd  in  post  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.     However,  th,ese  extra  collections  cannot  ac- 
count for  all   tb,e  differences." 

A  practice  wlrich  has  the  opposite  effect  is  t'-:t  bulk.iter.:s   are 
collected  along  with  rubbish  in  Area  2  (because  the  refuse  is  taken  to 
the  landfill,  not  incinerator).     Thus,  the  need  for. extra  collccticns 
with  the  open  truck  which  are  made  throughout  the  rest  of  the  City 
are  eliminated.     This  should  contributed  to  lo'.,'ei^  cos's  .in  Area  2. 
Why,  then, 'ere  they  trie  higiiest  in  the  city? 


/  ponclusions  About  Costs 


What  accounts   for  th.2  regaining  varifticns  ir.  cost  per  cap>ita 
among  the  districts?     Contractors   indicated  that  it  is  not  the   refuse- 
producing  characteristics  of  the  population  whic'i  cour.t,  but  t'-.eir 


"complaint-potential".     One  man  said  Most  Roxbury  v:c£  the  toughest 
district  bacnuse  they  deriand  tiie  best  service:     "Ycu  r.nov/  you  have  to 
do  a  good  job."     Another  descriL-cd  the  Voorst  areas  r;  the  ones   "v.'here 
the  politicians  live."     Another  ss-id:     "The  rich  gi\3  you  more  trouble 
than  the  poor."     But  v/l-ien  asI;Gd  if  the  rich  get  better  service  than 
the  poor,  he  added  quickly,   "ilo,  they  don't."     The  cc'tractors  v/ho 
mentioned  complaint-potential  of  the  residents  car^e  closest  to  t!ie 
only  explanation  that  seems  satisfactory.     The  concl-sion  v;e  dre'v.-  is 
that  our  hypothesis   is,  at  least  in  part,,  true.     Some  districts   are, 
in  fact,  getting  inferior  service  and  the  reason  r.iay  .;ell   be  that  the 
residents  do-  not  yell   loud  enough. 

"C:     Pol iti cat  Relations  With  the  PWD 


All   residents  of  the  city  have  sonie  idea  of  \,t:?.t  they  v'ant  in 
the  way  of  service  standards.     Soma  of. them  can  articulate  t!-.is  deiDand 
v/elT;  and  others  cannot.     There  appears  to  be  a  diffe";-ence  betv/een 
districts   in  the  level   of  demand  and  ability  to  articulate  this   demand 
The  officials  of  the  P'.'D  are  aware  of  the  difference  :.nd  rasporid  to 
districts  V:'iiich  niaice  greater  demands  by  providing  better  service  to 
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CO 

'It  was  pointed  out  in  Section  III,  D,   "Ccmr-1-ints    ,  t-iat  tne 
most  effective  way  to  complain   (according  to  trie  P''D;,  was  to  write  a 
letter.     Tliis  practice  v/or!;5   against  adults  with  nocr  education  \;;;o 
cannot  or  do  not  feel    confident  enough  of  tlieir  skill;  to  write  such 
a  letter.     It  seems  closer  to  the  truth  that  individi-=l   nhons  calls 
do  sorie  good,  but  only  if  they  come  from  areas  where  there  is   a  po- 
tential  threat  of  reprimand. 
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these  districts  than  to  other  districts.     Although  o'i'ficials   repeatedly 
claim  that  all    residents  get  equal   service  no  matter  '.hat  der'.r.nds  they 
make,  evidence  that  "cor.iplaint-pcv/cr"   is  important  ce'   be  found  in 
this  quote  from  the  PWD  Annj.!cri_  Report:     Under  discuss-on  is'  a  particu- 
lar type  of  removal   operation   "which  has  proven  setis'actory  es  evi- 

59 
denced  by  the  absence  of  complaints  from  this  district." 

There  are  different  types  of  pressure  that  are.  in  fact,  brought 

60 
to  bear  on  the  PWD.     One  is  the  potential   threat  of  pc'erj       the  otfier, 

the  actual   use  of  this  pov/er. 

The  potential   threat  of  action  is  exerted  most  often  by  those 
highest  on  tlie  socio-economic  scale.     It  is  recognizee  by  the  contrac- 
tor v/ho  said:     "West  Roxbury  is  the  toughest  district.     They  demand 
the  best  service.     If  v/e  didn't  do  a  good  job,  '.'est  rcxbury  is  the 
place  you'd  hear  from  first."     The  effect  of  this  potential   threat  is 
recognized  by  tr.e  residents  of  these-  areas  themselves  i?A  reflected  in 
remarks  like  these: 


From  Beacon  Hill:     The  "mere  single  family  houses,  the  better  the 

service;"  houses,  ratr.er  than  anart-ents,  make  a 
big  difference  in  the  quality  of  S£:-vico  you  get." 
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PWD  fmudl    Ronort,   1964,   o.    15. 
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Usually  reprimand,  or  some  louc;er  complaimn.',  '.:rncn 

publicizes  the  issue  and  m:erely  criticizes  i:ore  effectv/ely  the 

people  who  run  the  services. 


In  Hyde  Park:     One  person  stated  that  the  streets  are  V:C\!  being 

cleaned  "since  Cathy  Craven  nioved  in."     Anotrier  one 
claimed  that  good  service  \'as  sssitrod  to  the  district 
because  their  representative  v/as  "fairly  pou'crful". 

In  poorer  areas,  the  lack  of  any  "potential   threjt  and,   suL-se- 
quently,  lower  quality  service,  is  also  reflected  by  Lct!^  officials 
and  residents.     One  contractor  said,   "As  the  class  of  people  go  do'vii, 
service  requirenents  go  down."     And,  from  Roxbury,  it  "wouldn't  do 
any  good  to  complain,"   "They  don't  care  about  this  part  of  tov/n." 

The  actual    use  of  .this  pov;er  occurs   frequently  in  some   dis- 
tricts of  tlie  City  and  almost  never  on  others. 

Residents  in  each  district  can  call   up  and  ccrplain  and  sona- 
times  get  a  response  from  the  yard.     Ho'i/ever,  the  residents  of ■  the 
higher  socio-econornic  areas  get  better  results  fror.-;  ct';plaints  than 
residents  of  the  lov/er  socio-econonic  areas. 

Officials  of  the  P'.'D  adnitted  that  the  py^essure  .a  politician 
puts  on  hin  is  very  effective  in  either  righting  a  wrong  or  granting 
a  special   request.     In  scne  cases,  it  is  just  to  keen  the  politician 
froni  "getting  on.tlie  back  of  the  Conxiissioner,"   as  it  v.oulo  reflect 
badly  on  tlio  street  cleaning  division;   in  ct'iers,  it  is  just  to 
grant  a  favor  to  a  friend. 
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See  Section  V,  H,   "Complaints 
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Neighborhood  associations,   if  thoy  are  v/cll   established  and 
have  organized  cor.xiunity  support,  can  exei't  pressure  for  particular 
services.     The  BHiIA  is  just  such,  a  group  to  whom  the  !^'.;D  (es   it  ad:,iits 
itself)   responds  to  rapidly.-^- 
Untraditional    and  extra-legal   fornis  of  direct  pressure  can 
be  effective,  too,  as  dononstrated  last  sun-jiier  in  Doston.     The  re- 
searchers had  tile  opportunity  of  observing  the  general   conditions  of 
Roxbury  irinediately  before  the  civil   disturbance  ther;  early  in  the 
suiiTiier  of  1957,  and  again  shortly,  a  fev/  weeks  after,  ards.     The 
cliangs  was   renarhaljle  and  not  only  in  the  areas,  wiisrc  tlie  action 
toOiC  place.     The  district's  general    condition  \/as  gr^T.tly  ir,;proved. 
Vacant  lots  and  spots  that  had  been  piled  with  garbacr  had  been 
cleared.     It  looked  to  the  researchers  as  thiouch.  there  had  been  so:rie 
soul-searching  at  City  Hall. 


The  attitudes  of  tiie  officials  and  contractors,  the  residents' 
views  of  how  effective  are  their  attempts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear, 
the  cost  differential   botv.'een  the  districts   (together  i/ith  their  cthei 


''It  is  significant  that  Feacon  Kill   h.as   a  hi^'-^r  niiir.bor 
of  collections   and  street  cleanings  a  week  tiian  any  c'her  area 
of  the  City,  although  several   others  are  just  as   con;53ted. 
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differences),  and  t'ne  appearance  to  observers  of  the  cistn'cts,   all 
combine  to  strongly  suggest  that  the  different  districts  of  the  City 
ere  getting  uneqiial   refuse  collection  and  street  cleL.'-ing  service   and, 
furtheiTiore,  tliat  the  districts  populated  by  people  c*  Icv/er  socio- 
economic brackets  get  less  service  than  those  of  a  hi;hr2r  socio-economic 
level. 
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CI-IAPTER  V 

MOW  WELL  THE  SYSTEM  WORKS:      EVALUATIO'I  AND  RECC  :'EfJDATIO;iS 

Street  cleening  and  refuse- -con ecti en  services  have  been 
described  from  the  points  of  viev;  of  the  Public  1,'orki  Departr.ent, 
the  residents  of  the  City,   and  the  researchers  of  tivls  study.     The 
following  section  contains   scne  evaluation  of  the  system,  especially 
those  areas  that  need  ii;;prover;ient;   and  reconinioPidaticr.s  to  ir.prove 
the  syster.i.     The  roccr.rnendations  are  not  all-inclusive,  but  include 
primarily  v/hat  suggested  itself  from  the  research..    For  this   reason, 
the  recoriLTisn-daticns   ere  uneven;  soi;;e  fairly  minor  recon'.iendations   are 
interspersed  among  the  major  ones.  . 

A.     Goals  ■         ■  . 

The  PWD,  the   residents  and  the   researchers  hold  conflicting, 
and  for  the  most  part,  unarticulated  goals  v/hich  contri'outes   to  the 
difficulties  of  making  valid  judgments.     The  PWD,   lirited  by  budgetary 
considerations   coupled  witli   rising  expectations  of  t're  residents,  as- 
pires to  a  realistic,  if  vague  goal,  as  expressed  by  icme  officials 
to  "do  the  best  they  can  v/ith  v;hat  they  have."     PesicErits  define  the    . 
ideal    level   of  service  according  to  their  expectatiers ,  the  v/calthior 
seeming  to  have  higher  expectations  than  tiie  poor.     T~is  sti:c-y  at- 
tenipts  to  find  v/ays  to  reconcile  the  tv/o.   and  to  rescTve  the  inh.erent 
conflicts  between  ther,i. 
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CIIAPTER  V 

HOW  UELL  THE  SYSTEM  WORKS:      EVALUATIPf!  AiJD  RECC  i'EfiDATIOMS 

Street  cleening  and  refuse- -con ecti en  services  have  been 
described  from  the  points  of  viev;  of  the  Public  l.'ork:-   Depc.rtr.ent , 
the  residents  of  the  City,   and  the   researchers  of  tiv!s  study.     The 
follov/ing  section  contains   sons  evaluation  of  the  syjter.i,  especially 
those  areas  that  need  in^provenent;   and  recorriir.or.dsticr.s  to  ir.prove 
the  systen.     The  roccr.imendations  are  not  all-inclusive,  but  include 
primarily  v.'hat  sugqasted  itself  from  the  research..    For  this   reason, 
the  recorrjTien-dations   ere  uneven;  sonie  fairly  minor  reconiriendations   are 
interspersed  among  the  major  ones.'  . 

A.     Goals  -         • 

The  PWD,  the   residents  and  the  researchers  hold  conflicting, 
and  for  the  most  part,  unarticulated  goals  whicli  contri-butes   tc  the 
difficulties  of  making  valid  judgi^ents.     The  PWD,  lirited  by  budgetary 
considerations   coupled  witii  rising  expectations  of  tre  residents,  as- 
pires to  a  realistic,  if  vague  goal,  as  expressed  by  icme  offic-ials 
to  "do  the  best  they  can  with  v/hat  they  have."     PesicEnts  define  tb.&    . 
ideal   leva!   of  service  according  to  their  expectatiers ,  ti-;e  \-calthior 
seedling  to  have  higher  expectations  than  t!ie  poor.     T"is  stuc'y  at- 
ter^-.pts  tc  find  v/ays  to  reconcile  the  tv/c.   and  to  rescTve  the  inlierent 
conflicts  betv/een  tliem. 
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Fortunately,  after  analysis  of  the  existing  syitani,  the  re- 
searchers have  tiot  had  to  go  far  into  t!io  difficult  area  cf  conflict 
and  overlap  airicng  tliose  goals.     The  City  and  the  resi:jnts  claiin  to 
want  many  of  tlie  saine  things:     for  example,  a  clean  r.iigliborhood,   regu- 
lar, dependable  sorvfce,   and  careful   trcatrient  of  pi^i vste  property. 
The  judgments   and  reconiniendations  made  in  tli.is  study,  for  the  nost 
part,  satisfy  the  goals  of  both  the  City  and  the  resicents.     The 
things  wa  found  "\jrcng"  with  the  system  are  serious  f.i-jugli  tc   violate 
the  stated  goals  of  both  the   residerits   and  the  City  s:  that,  if  rec- 
tified, they  would  coritribute  to  a  "better"  system  if  judged  in  terms 
of  any  or  all   of  tiie  goals   the   resoarc'iers  feel   the  s^.stem  shiould 
fulfill:     efficiency,   responsiveness,  and  equity. 


B.     Standards 


Tiie  system  n"ay  be  judged  in  terms  cf  whether  it  is  fulfilling 
certain  stated  goals,-  but  it  also  should  be  judged  in  tenris  of  some 
objective  standards  of  level   end  quality  of  service  f-et  can  be  de-    . 
rived  directly  from  t'^e  basic  purpose  of  the  service.     The  /merican 
Public  llorks  Association  has  studied  cities  of  varying  sizes   in  t'le 
United  States,   and  has  developed  som.e  good  .general   stFncards   for  level 
and  quality  of  service,     l.'hen  APWA  standards   are  cit''£r  not  available 
or  applicable,   our  mecsurement  of  the  service  v;ill   be  in  ter;s   of  re- 
quirements of  the  job.     For  exaii-plo,  fnore  are  certair  standards  of 
level   of  service  that  will   ensure  that  the  streets  be  koot  clean;   the 


street  Cleaning  DGpartniont  in  Boston  states  that  eec' 
be  swept  once  a  v;eek  (it  does  not  alvays  live  up  tc  i' 
'When  positive  .standards  of  these:  types  are  lacking,.! 
coi-Tiiunity  problems  may  be  used  as  evidence  of  a  scrvi 
Docui-ientaticn  of  "negative  perforriance"  is  often  a  si' 
of  "observation"   in  the  field. 

By  far  tie  most  difficult  question  is,  wliat  star, 
systen  be  judged  against,  v;hat  quality  of  service  she 
ceive,  because  the  standards  must  include  subjective  j 
quality  of  life,  in  addition,  tc  objective  er,6  easily 
nieasuroment  of  service,  such  as  number  of  street  svee 
How  can  this  ideal  level  of  quality  be  determined  and 
in  terns  that  lend  themselves  to  quantification,  or  a 
identification? 

Underlying  this  study  is  the  basic  assuriotion 
should  receive  a  certain  minimum  level   of  service  the 
all   districts  are  equally  clean,   regardless  of  the  ar: 
they,  pay  and  althcugii  they  may  expect,  or  be  satisfie 
This  mininui:)  can  be   deten":n"ned  by  a  number  of  thincs: 


street  should 
;s  own  standards) 

.e  presence  of 

.  ^.    .  63 

;s  ceficiency, 

jective  natter 

iards  si'ould  the 
.ild  people  re- 
.dgements   about 
'dentifiable 
:inn5  a  'i-eek. 
then  defined 
;  least  easy 

L'lat  everyone 
t  ensures  that 
runt  of  taxes 
:  with,   less. 


Peter  J.   Stan!  is  evid  dances  "1.   Friedlander,  £:  le_i^]odo lc;^v 
tPJL  ^L^-^'lJiH  ±1j2  SG;_rv;[cos_  of  bocal   ^ovanujent,  Southez;tern  ilicninan 
Hetropolitan  Coriiunity  Research  Corporation,   1961,  p.  10. 
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1.  the  least  or  most  quality  that  residents  •:'  a  particular 
area  \.'ill   be  satisfied  v/itlr, 

2.  enough  to  neet  tiie  varying  "needs"  of  the  various   districts 
(corapensatory  services).-; 

3.  identical   le.vel   of  quality  for  every  cistr-ct  reoardless 
of  variations  in  needs;  and 

4.  level  of  quality  consistent  with  efficiency  and  cost  con- 
siderations. . 

The  ideal  rninirnuni  is  one  that  varies  v/ith  the  needs  c'  each  district  -- 
needs  as  deterriined  by  density  of  population,  amount  cf  refuse,   ^na 
what  the  residents  will   be  satisfied  v/ith  or './haf  the,-  denand.     The 
latter  is  bluntly  adnitted  in  the  APl.'A  refuse  collect- jn  manual: 

"It  is  t.ho  citizens  who  ultimately  set  the  standards.  ..which  vn'll 

64 
produce  adequate  service  for  the  community'.'         If  the  residents. are 

unable  to  articulate  thieir  needs  or  expectations,  or  'ind  that  Mhen 
articulated  they  have  no  effect,  they  need  another  nethod  of  getting 
the  necessary  service.     Unfortunately,  there  is  a  fire  line  bet':.'een 
the  denand  for  satisfaction  of  unmet  legitimate  needs  snd  special    re- 
quests.    In  tlie  followinn  sections,  standards  of  per '.:.--,':? nee  wil-1   be 
applied  against  the  backdrop  of  the  respective  goals  c"  tiie  P''C  and 
the  residents. 


6^' 
'APlfA,  Refuse  Collection  Practice,  p.   7. 
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C.     Acininl  strata 

1.     Ccoperation 

There  are  soma  functions  v/ifnin  city  governr.iert  that  sre  per- 
fornied  by  Rore  than  one  departnient.     This   creates  unnecessary  overlap 
that  could  be  avoided.     For  exaiT.nle,  the  Office  of  iiei2i"''^'^*^''Ccd  In- 
proverient  and  the  Housing  Inspection  Department  perfom  the  sairia 
functions  regarding  t!ie  enforcerisnt  of  codes,  and  should  be  grouped 
togetiier.     The  Mousing  Inspection  Department  can  be  tre  embryo  for 

a  government  agency  in  \/hich  all   licenses  and  inspection  activities 

65 
can  be  consolidated.         ihe  points  of  fri-ction  bctv/eer  the  Sanitary 

Division  and  the  Higliway  Division  are  quite  apparent,  particul-erly 
on  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.-  The  Sanitary  Division  has  jurisdiction 
over  and  must  collect  v.-liat  is  placed  on  the  sidei;elk  [if  properly 
put  cut  --  this  to  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  "Regulations  and 
Policing")  while  the  lligh'./ay  Division  has  jurisdicticr,  only  over  the 
street.     Thus,  if  bet\;een  the  tine  the  refuse  is  put  cut  and  the  time 
it  is  collected,  an  itcKi  should  fall   from' tlie  side-.-al;:  into  the  street, 
it  achieves' ncv.'  legal 'status  and,  thus,  throv;s  into  ceer  a  v/h.ole  dif- 
ferent set  of  bureaucratic  machinery.     Another  difficulty  is  that  the 


Boston  liunicipal    rcsearcii  bureau,  [lureau  L'ri  =  '. 
Vol.    Ill,  ilo.   G,  ilovember  3,  19G5,  op.   3-4.  "~ 
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Sanitary  Division  perfornis  son^e  street  --■  or,   rather,  slley  cleaning  -- 
activities.     Snecifically,  the  Sanitary  Division  is  resnonsible   for 
cleaning  the  alleys  in  the  South  End  and  Lcv/or  Rcxtu-y,  v.'hile  the 
Highv/ay  Division  is   responsible  for  cleaning  all   the  otiier  alleys, 
such  es  tr.ose  of  the  Back  Eay  (plus,  of  course,  all  the  streets  cf  the 
city).      In  nearly  every  Annual    Report  since-  1961,  the  Sanitary  Divisior 
boasts  of  its  v/ork:      "daily  cleaning  of  alley  heads,  './eel'.ly  cleaning 
of  six  miles  of  alleys  within  this   area"   (South  End  and  Lo'/er  Rox- 
bury).'     There  are  now  twenty  city  enployees  on  the  alley  cleaning 
crew.     The  Administrative  Assistant  of  the  Sanitary  rivision  defended 
this  practice:     no  duplication  of  fur.ction  exists  bc-:?.use  different 

machinery  is   used  by  each  division.     The  Sanitary  Division  goes   in 

67 
vn'tn  handrakes  while  the  Highway  Division  uses  meclicrical   sweepers. 

Another,  possibly  more  defensible,  argunont  for  the  cual  jurisdiction 

was  overlooked  by  tlie  PV.'u  official:     most  alleys  in  t'lo  South  End  and 

Lov/er  Roxbury  are  unpavod  while  nost  of  tiiose  in  the  rest  of  the  city 

are  paved,  thus  requiring  use  of  different  types  of  Equipment  dnd 

cleaning  techniques,     fleit'icr  defense  holds  up,  however,  since  the 

Highway  Division  doe^  use  other  equipment  besides  the  niechanical 

sv^eepers  which  could  conceivably  be  used  in  cleaning  unnaved  alleys: 
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PUD,  Annual    Rer^ort,  1964,  p.   15, 


67t   .        •  •..     .         .    c 

Interview  v/itii  uosepn  Sances,  op.   cit. 


open-ended  trucks,  broons,  shovels,  and  piisli  carts   (see  section  on 
"Equ1pr,ient  and  rethods  of  Street  Cleaning"),     lie  reccriend  thet  these 
duplications  ue  end  the  fuzzy  jurisdictional   boundaries  elininatcd  by 
Rov^e  perfect  coordination  and  possibly  by  consolidate:'  of  functions 
between  the  tv.'o  denarti:ients. 

—     .^v  .  ^'etropolitan  Level  of  Disposal 

The  problem  and  cost  of  disposal  was  discussed  at  sor.e  length 
earlier  in  Section  II,  C  -■•  "Disposal".     It  was  noted  that  the  dis- 
posal  problem  is  becorning  critical    for  the  City,     l.'e  espouse  the 

68 

recor.inendatiqn  of  the  i'etropolitan  Area  Planning  Counc";!       that  a 

metropolitan  system  of  nine   regular  incinerators  and  eight  sanitary 
landfill  operations  be  set  up  and  t'lat  these  be  designed,  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  i'etropolitan  District  Corrrission  v,":ich  is   already 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  sewage  disposal   plants  in  the  area. 

3.     Record  Keeping    ■  ;  - 


The^curitary  Division  keeps  sopa  records,  but  tneJSt-reet  Clean- 
ing Depart!;ient  has  very  few  records.     Where  tliev  exist,  they  are  not 
in  order.      It  is  extre!";ely  necc'.ssary  that  records  be  kept  of  v.-orl:  dene; 
of  costs,  of  repairs,  salaries.,- and  of  specifi_5nrci:l£-s  ti-at  arise  on 
a  day-to-day  bx-s4-tr;'''soth  at  these  can  be   used  to  r'ake  scudies   end   rc:.- 


68,. 


Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  op_.   cit. 
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provemsnts   in  services^    In  addition,  thie  PWD  is  accuntable  to  the 
public  as   it  is   they  v/ho  are  p^i^ing  the^ taxes.     Tfie  public  hcs   a 
right  to  kno:/  nov/  the  public  nonios  are  spent,  and  s'culd  not  have 
to  face  the  obstacles^that  the  researchers  of^this  study  had  to 
struggle  with.     .       ■ 

4.     Methods   and  Equipnent 

In  general  ,  the  methods  and  equipment  used  in  Boston  are  satis- 
factory when  conpared  with  other  cities.     For  exanple,  in  I'ashington, 
D.   C. ,  trash  is   collected  in  large,  open-body  vein'.clcs  v.'here  cans 
have  to  be  tossed  from  the  street  level   to  a  person  standing   in  the 
truck  itself,   zx\d.  some  collectors  were  observed  there  crawling  up  a 
ladder  on  the  side  of  Huo.  truck  with  the  cans  on  their  backs  I" 

In  regaTd-4;o  the  problens  that  the  street  cleining  cepartn;snt 
has  with  par!;ed  autornobileSi-raoro  extensive  use  of  flexible  equipnent 
such,  as  snail    vacuum  cleaners  that  reach  ~unrjerncath  and  between  cars 
would  be  anxitvious  ir.iprovei.ient  in  the  system.. 


■5.     Training  of  New  Employees 


Mow  ell   new  employees  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Tepartment  begin 
their  jobs   in  Roxbui^y.     ''hen  tl'iey  have  gained  scire  experience,  they 
are  moved  to  ctiier  districts.     This   is   unfair,  since  t'-.e  protability 
that  mistakes  end  problems   resulting  from  iiioxperienc;  will   cccur  is 
so  much  greater  in  Rcxbury  than  elsewhere.     In  additirn,  this  practice 
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pro^ab^y  exacerbates  problems  of  personal    relations  bet'./eeii   residents 
and  city  enoloyeGS.     Unexnerienced  workers  are  less  likely  to  be  able 
to  handle  t!ie  diT^ficul tics  caused  by  the  racial   ccniposition  of  the 
area.     A  more  equitable  system  of  'training  should  be  devised  to  de- 
centralize the  potential    for  probloir.s. 

p.     i'iunicipal   or  Contracted  Services 

What  type  of  collection  and  street  cleaning  service  is  best 
for  the  City?     Of  tite  three  inost  coinnion  types,  nunicipal,  contract 
and  private,  only  the  first  tv/o  have  been  considered  suitable  for  large 
cities.     The'ccntract  system  for  street  cleaning  and  trash  collection 
is  considered  best  for  Boston  for  the  follovn'ng  reasons: 

1 .     Costs  "  ■  .         ■  ' 


The  cleaning  of  District  I   under  contract  has  been  experir.iental 
in  large  part,  and  has  proveri  to  be  a  nore  satisfactory 'nethod  of  clean- 
ing in  regard  to  costs. 

The  cost  to  the  City  for  street  cleaning  services  is   less  when   ■ 
perforiv.ed  by  City  employees.     In  September,  1966,  in  District  I,"  v;hich 
is  virtually  all   cleaned  by  a  contracting  company  except  for  the  liorth- 
End  and  the  market  section,  the  contractor  cost  the -City  $P;0,OOQ  for 
that  month.     Tiie  cost  of  cleaiiing  to  the  City  for  their  sr^aller  portion 
of  the  District  i/as  $42,750. 

Originally,   in  Boston,  the   refuse  v;as  collected  by  City  emoloyees 
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in  City-cvmod  trucks.      In  about  1943,  the  contract  systc-n  v/fs   insti- 
tuted, at  a  great  saving  to  t\\e  City  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
City  had  then  to  absorb  tiie  additional   cost  of  the  profits  of  the  con- 
tracting coinpanies.  '  - 

2.  Efficiency  -  - 

The  coritracting  system  is  more  efficient.     A  contractor  is 
required  to  have  one  extra  v/orking  niachine  available  at  all   tir-es,  and 
street  cleaners  must  perfonn  the  job  even  if  his  r:acliincs  break  do'.,'n. 
The  City  clains  that,  of  its  ov/n  riacliinos,   forty  per  cent  of  tfiari  are 
disabled  at  all   tines,  and  repairs  are  slov;.     They  also  c^r'plain  of 
lack  of  maintenance  v/orkers.     The  consequences  of  so  much  defunct  machin- 
ery is  that  the  cleaning  job  does  not  get  done. 

3.  Bureaucracy 

The  bureaucracy  of  the  civil   service  system  contributes  to  making 
the  City's  performance  less  effective.     For  example,  a  v/orker  hired  by 
the  City  cannot  be  fired  for  six  m.onths ,  even  if  he  is  a  ooor  v/orker, 
end  then  he  can  only  be  fired  v/ith  a  court  hearing.     A  contractor  nay 
hire  and  fire  as  he  pleases. 

4.  Reliability  and  City  Control 


A  contractor  is  more  reliable  because  he  '.-ill   lose  his   contract 
and  the  money  if  he  doesn't  perfonn  his  job.     For  exeriple,  P'.'D  laborers 
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refuse  to  svfeep  the  streets  v/rtlicut  water  in  the  r.echines,  but  the 
machines  cannot  use  v/eter  in  teniperaturss  belov/  32".     The  contractor 
has  to  sweep  witliout  water,  or  h,e  will   lose  his  contract.     The  issue 
is  v/ell   suriined  up  b}/  one  Pl.'D  official  who  states  that  the  City  has 
more  control   under  the  contract  sj'sten.     "Hit  a  guy  in  the  pcckot- 
book  e,r[(i  he  gets  tfie  job  done." 

5.  Supervision 

Contracting  requires  that  the  City  maintain  a  r;uch  stricter 
supervision  and  inspection  systen  tiian  it  vould  have  to  if  it  per- 
foriiied  the  services  itself.     For  tliis  reason,  the  contract  should 
spell  everything  cut  clearly  and  in  great  detail  to  ensure  t'lat  jus- 
tification for  poor  service  cannot  be  found  in  the  '.vcrding  of  the 
contract. 

6 .  Pol i ti cal   Stri nq-Pul 1 i ng 

Under  the  best  conditions,  p.unicipal   collection  can  bs  the 
least  expensive  for  the  City:     profits  do  not  have  to  be  earned  end 
Cities  can  buy  equipment  at  price  advantages,  but,  as  the  AP-,'A  manual 
points  out:  .  • 


G9 


Interview  i;ith  I'r.  Joscpii  Sanc's,  Adninistrativ: 


Assistant,  Sani tan'  Departnient,  iloveriber  10,  }yC7. 
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The  entire  conoction  service  may  be  deinoralizeo,  service 
may  be  poor  and  costs  too  high  when  operations  ere  subjected 
to  political   interference.     Employees   appointed  en  e.  political 
basis  ere  usually  unqualified  and  inefficient  end  their  loyalty 
is  to   the  political   nachine   rather  tiian  to  the  ccr.T'.unity  end 
its  adiiiinistrative  officials. 70 

The  advantage  of  contract  collection  is  that: 

There  nay  be  r.iore  coriperative  freedo!;i  from  political   influence 
in  the  pianagerient  and  operation  of  refuse  collection  by  con- 
tractors  and  the  awarding  of  contracts. 71 

It  seems  that  Boston,  v/itn  its  rocky  history  of  scanc'ajs  end  political 

favoritism,   is  better  off  v/ith  the  contract  system  ir  v/nich  favoritism 

rna^  affect  the  choice  of  a  contracting  company  but  it  can  reach   into 

the  hiring  and  firitig  operations  of  the  companies  only  v/it']  much  . 

greater  difficulty.      For  all   the  above  reasons,  tl-is  study  recoiiimends 

that  the  contract  system  be  substituted  for  the  municipal  system  for 

street  cleaning- services  as  it  is  nov/  for  refuse  collection. 

E.     Costs 

1 .  Contracting  '   . 

In  the  previous  section,  the  arguments  v;ere  presented  in  favor 
of  performance  of  services  by  contracting  companies  instead  of  by  muni- 
cipal v.'orkers  and  City-ov/nee  machinery.     One  of  the  r:-st  prominent  ad- 
vantages is  tlie  reduced  cost  to  the  city. 


70.p, 


71 


APIIA  and  USPHS,  Refuse  Col  lection  Practice; 
Ibid.,   p.    255. 
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_2. Re  cord  Keepi  !".£[. 

The  keeping  of  records,  win'ch  is  done  by  the  Ssr.itary  Division 
better  than  tlie  Street  Cleaning  Department,  is  a  gocc  \fy  tc  chec!c  the 
financial   aspects  of  an  operation  periodically.     For  exir-ple,   if  the 
Street  Cleaning  Division  kept  better  records  of  their  repair  c-CiSts, 
they  v/OLild  be  better  able  tc  cor:;paro  the  econoniic  advantages  of  buying 
a  nev;  rnaciiine  or  continually  repairing  an  old  one.     In  acciticn,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  City  departments  ov/e  it  to  the  puL^lic  tc  keep 
good  records.      '  - 

3.  need  for  Studies 

72 

k'e  recoriineno  tnat  more  studios  be  performed      lo  check  the  ef- 
ficiency of  operations  and  to  analyze  and  compare  costs  and  benefits 
of  various  types  of  operations. 

4.  Preventive  I  Maintenance 

One  way  of  cutting  repair  costs  and  extending  t^-e  life  of  the 
machinery  is  to  perform  preventive  maintenance.     This  v;£s  initiated  by 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  in  1965  (see  Section  III,  C,  "T'ethods 
and  Fquioi.ient") .     l!e  recomn:snd  tliat  this  practice  be  e^mCed  and  be 


^^Ferheps  by  such  groups  as  the  boston  I-'unicipal   riesearc'; 
Bureau,  and  the  Joint  Center  for -Urban  Studies  of  ['ervard  and  !'.I.T., 
if  the  studies  can-  be  guaranteed  to  be  translated  into  action.     If 
changes  are  not  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  the  studies,  then  '.-e  are 
force.d  to  agree  v.'itn  residents  of  Rcxbury  that  the  fur.ds  vould  be 
better  spent  liy  the  residents  t!ie;;sel ves.     The  record  s:  far  is  poor. 
There  have  been  too  nany  studies  and  too  little  ir;ole;-er.taticri  cf  the 


-;;?I    recorri-nendations  of  those  studies. 
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adopted  by  all   oepartrM'nts  of  the  PWD  that  use  I'laciiinery 


F.     Schediilinq 


Laxity  on  the  part  of  the  collection  service  will  scon  breed 
indifference  amonr]  the  householders,  v/ho  v/nen  they  becone  ac- 
customed to  a  systeriatic  service,  v/ill   depend  upon  the  collecto 
and  will  more  readily  conply  with  the  dep.artrvantal   regulations. 


h 


1.     Coordination  of  Schedule 


At  the  present  tiine,   although  the  Street  Cleaning  Departn^ent 
tries  to  follow  refuse  collection  by  a  day,  they  do  not  keep  to  their 
schedule  as  closely  as  the  garbage  collectors   and  sc:-;=tir,es  r.iss   a 
v/eek  or  mere  of  cleaning  on  scrie  streets.*     Refuse  then  has  tir:o  to  get 
scattered  and  blow  on  sidewalks  and  lawns,  areas  that  are  of  cut  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  refuse  collection  and  street  cleaning,     '..'e 
recommend  that  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  coordinate  their  sclisdule 
with  that  of  the  refuse  collectors   in  such  a  way  that  t'lore  is  a  mini-' 
mum  time  lag  bet\/eon  the  collection  of  refuse  and  the  sweeping  of 
streets.  ■  - 


2.     Collections  Per  l.'eek 

Most  authorities  agree  that  intervals  between  collections  should 
not  exceed  one  week.     Twice  a  \/eek  collection  of  o?rL?ne  durinq  the 


George  D.   Dies,  "Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Collection  and 
Disposal   of  Hour.ohold  IJastes,"  American  Citv,  November  12,   1932, 
p.   49. 
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suniner  1s   recon'.icnc'ecl  to  enr.ui'c  that  flies  do  not  cor.i"l£te  e  life 
cycle  in  the  garbage  container.     [lore  thoj^ough  cleonir.g  of  containers 
by  householders   (any  cleaning  at  all)  v/ould  also  inprcve  the  situation, 

3.     Public  Education  on  Scliedules 


At  the  present  ti:ne,  there  is  confusion  anong  residents   as 
to  the  changes   that  occur  in  the  schedule  of  refuse  ccllectionj   diue  to 
holidays,     lie  reconmend  tliet  tiie  residents  be  notified  either  in  a 
leaflet,  in  the  nev.'spa[;er,  en  the  radio  or  TV  of  the  holidays  on  which 
there  is  no  collection,   in  en  effort  to  prevent  full   L^rrels   from 
standing  in  tlie  streets   for  an  extra  day. 

In  addition,  if  weather  conditions  prevent  colliction,  an  an- 
nouncenoiit  Siiould  be  made  on  the  radio  that  sane  day  tc  the  effect  that 
collection  will   not  take  place.  •        ' 

The  scheduling  of  pick-un  of  bulk  itens  and  of  special   spring 
or  seasonal   clean-ups  should  be  heavily  publicized.       .        . 

G.     Problerns 


1 .     ^t >"C e t  Cleani  n g 


a.     Parked  C?;rs 


The  problen  that  oarkec  cars  present  has^J.i^n-'Gis cussed  in 
detail   in  otiier  sections  of  this  sjiuc^}'   (see  III,   F,   ''Pclicin-:;  and  Eri- 
fcrcenent").     There  are 'three  reconniandations  for  .innreverients  that. 


alleviate  tlib, .problem: 


(1)  Better  policing  and  punisiiinn  of  pcr!:-;'^  cars   inter- 
f e t^i  n g' m i  t h  s t re e t  c  1  e a n i  n g  v.'o l!  1  d  1  e  e  _  to    -c t te r 

perforriance,  of  the  job.     This,  of  colT£:,  .'jcossitate? 

■..•-.     \        ■       /  .  , 

tne  imtiatiorrof  a  systeni  of  pcr.r.ene;'.-:  siqns  tnrougn- 

out  the  city.     This, will   be  discussed  belcv.'  vn'th  regu- 
lations. / 

(2)  As  noted  sfjove,  more  flexll:)lo  eoiiip^ert  to  cet  under 

/  .    \ 

and  between  cars  should  be  purchased  and  erployed. 


jjtrennq 


A  carnnaign  against  littering  should  be  initiated,  with 

enough  litter  baskets  placed  around  the  city  so^thaf  it  is  convenient 

to  drop  papers  into  then.     These  litter  baskets  should  be  cttachod  to 

\  „/'-^    • 
lamp  posts  and  wiring  poles;  they  should  be  very  heavy  2nd  of  such  a 


design  that  they  could  never  be  usee!  for  anything  else  (perhaps  round- 


bottomed)  to,  prevent  theft  and  abuse  of  them. 
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2.     Refuse  Collection 


a.     Health: 


Perhaps  the  most  iriportant  reason  for  colUcticn  of  refus. 
is  to  protect  tiie  health  of  people  living  ir;  urban  erocs.     Hoalth 


'For  example,  t'le  type  of  container  used  in  Par'.s,   France 
APWA,  Street  CleaniiiG  Practice,  p.   391.. 
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standards  are  fairly  easy  to  set  and  should  be  reoulatsd  and  policed. 

(1)  £ats_:       it  was  learned  from  P'.'D  officials  that  people 
around  the  Boston  Area  liave  t!ie  liabit  of  going  into  Rc.-.bury  to  duinp 
their  refuse  in  vacant  lots.     This,  of  course,  attracts  rats,\,'hich  are 

a  health  hazard  v,'hic;i  downgrades  the  environr.ient  for  residents  and  which 
makes  Roxbury  one  of  the  least  desirable  places  for  e  collector  to  v;ork. 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  been  considerin:i  e  r£t  control   bill 

under  which  cities  and  towns  would  be  reimbursed  U]"  to  fifty  per  cent 

75 

of  the  cost  of  programs  if  they  are  certified  by  the  s'.ate.     This  could 

help  solve  the  ret  problern. 

(2)  Insects :     anotl'o^  problem  is  that  of  insects  who  carry 
disease.     The  incubation  period  of  the  coinmon  house  fly  in  regard  to 
scheduling  has  been  descril^ed  in  the  previous  section.     All   barrels 
should  iiave  covers  that  fit  tightly,  and  all  households  sliculd  have 
enough  barrels  to  prevent  over-fitting.     Rern'ss  landlords  should  be 
prosecuted.  - 

(3)  Barrels: 

The  type  and  care-  taken  of  /dustbins/  is  an  innort^n.t 
factor  in  a  crowded  coT:i!nity"and  health  aut!-oritiss  are  not 
just  being  awkward  or  over-iniperious  when  t!iey  object  to 
boxes,  barrels,  baths  and- battered  oil-druns  being  used  in 
place  of  a  v;ell -designed  standard  diistbin.^f 


■    ^^Tne  Boston  Globe,  Septeniber  13,  1957,  p.  34 
75j^   C. 
1959),  p.   ico! 


''^J.   C.   !'ylie,  Th.e  Wastes  of  Civilization,   (Lon:-n: 
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Residents  complain  of  battered  refuse  barrels;  ti^e 
refuse  collectors  clain  they  inust  hit  the  side  of  the  Lrrrels   against 
the  truck  ''to  get- the  stuff  out"  because  residents  stuff  t'hern  too  full, 
and  then  stairt)  on  thern  to  keep  then  fron  spilling  over.     This  problem 
stems  frcni  an  insufficient  nuiiiber  of  barrels.     I'e  recciirsnc  that  con- 
tainer standards  be  as  follows: 

(a)  a  garbage  container  should  be  ten  gallons; 

(b)  a  mixed  refuse  container  should  be  thirty  gallons; 

(c)  the  weight  of  a  full   container  should  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds;' 

(d)  a  fat-lily  of  four  should  have  at  least  three 
refuse  containers. 

Another  possible  solution  to  thie  barrel  nrobler:!,  al- 
though initially  quite  expensive,   is  to  have  the  City  ppcvice  then. 
This  is  done  by  nany  cities  in  Europe.     In  Lansing,  I-iichigan,  collectors 
used  to  take  the  refuse  barrel   containing  the  refuse  to  the  disposal 
point  and  leave  a  clean  can  m  its  place. 

b.     Separation:   -- 

There  seens  to  be  a  strange  notion  popular  among  resi- 
dents and  officials  alilx-  that  separation  is  the  only  nrcper  and  civi- 
lized thin;-!  to  do.     One  official   told  of  "the  new  Gle^:ert,  ycu  knew,  t!ie 
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i.'illian  S.   Foster,   "Tlie  Elements  of  Refuse  Collc-cticn  end 
Disposal,"  Ar^e  r  i  can  Ci  ty  Mac;  az  i  no ,  51(?)  LXVI :  3  rp.  S3-S3. 
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colored  people"  v;ho  are  rnovino  in:     "thsy  don't  knov;  ]'iQ\:  to  live  in 
the  city".     Tnat  is,  they  don't  separste  their  refuse,     "'hen  asked  if 
there  Mcm  [Uihlic  educaticn  progr&ns  to  disset:!in?.te  infcrr.:£tion  on  this, 
he  replied  that  t!iat  v;ould  be  too. expensive.     And,  in  the  next  breath, 
ho  had  tie  S'l^''   'to  state  tiiat  sope.rirte  collections  acti'slly  cost  niore     . 
than  collections  of  niixed  refuse. '  '.'hen  confronted  vitii  t'ne  confused 
logic  of  all   this,  he  countered  witii  the  irrelevant  non-secuitor: 
"l;ell,  tlie  costs  balance  cut.'   In  the  central  part  of  the  city,  col- 
lection costs  av^e  raised  by  the  difficulties  of  narrov;  streets,  heavy 
traffic,   and  necessity  for  trucks  vnth  sr^^aller  turninv;  radiuses."     At 
this  point,  the  interviewer  gave  ur-..         Another  official  gave  further 
evidence  of  the  "civilized-tiiinn-to-co"  notion:     "Vie  never  force 
people  to  inix.     Some  people  don't  \/ant  to  mix".     And  although  he 
couldn't  cite  the  health  regulation  on  this,  he  stated  that  "if  any 

individual  separates  rubbish  from  garbage,  he's  entitled  to  separate 

79 
garbage  collection."  "     A  study  in  Detroit  found:     "Separate  collection 

of  garbage  and  rubbish  is  n'ore  costly  tiien  a  combined  system  of  pick- 

80 
up."  '^    The  study  nade  of  solid  waste  orobleins  in  the  Pcstcn  Metropolitan 


TO 

This  provides  the  probler.i  of  liability  for  danages  to 
private  property  ---  essu;ned  by  the  contracting  conpanies  in  Boston, 
not  the  City. 

79 

An  ii'-'agi native  citizen  v/!';o  is  dissatisfied  \;itb  t;ie  conditions 

of  his  urban  existence  just  p'ig'it  find  in  this  stettrent  a  strategy 
v^hich,  if  used,  could  disrupt  the  whole  systcri.  ^ 

F50 

Detj^oit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional   Planning  Cc-"ission,   Re- 
fuse Disposal   Flan  for  the  Detroit  Regjcm   (Detroit:     iiAL-C,   19c4), 
p.  xv'. 
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Area  by  the  ilstropolitan  Area  Planning 'Council    fine's:     that  separa- 
tion is  a  connon  practice  throug'iout  the  n!etropclitr:n  area,  v/hilc  in 
most  areas  of  the  coiintr/, 

Combined  collections  are  almost  universally  employed.     One  of 
the  most  persuasive  reasons  for  reconmending  co.-.-binec  collection 
is  its  substantial   savings  over  sep-arate  collscticns. . . .     As  the 
metropolitan  area  continues  its  development  trends,  piggeries  are 
forced  to  move  further  from  the  population  centers  --  and 
garbage  collections  continue  to  become  more  costly.     It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  metropoli trTi_  area  cominunities  i restitute  combined 
colfection  services.   81    XltaTi'cs  addecTT) 


a^    '%Ji'^&-r\'      ^ P_"LS.flosalj   --  .         ,  ^ 

•O'^'^"^'^  '   Disposal   of  A-'aste/  materials  can  be  accomplished  in  four  v/ays 
at  the  present  time:     into  natural  v/aters',   into  air.  into  land, 
or  into  some  combination  of  these...  .Disposal  of  these  into 
natural    resources  invob/e  (sic)  complex  relationsh.ips  that 
must  bo  better  understood  before  final   solutioi";  of  the  problem 
can  be  anticipated/82  / 

\         .      / 
The  problem  of  v/liere  and  hciv/  refuse  should  be  finally  disposed  of  in- 
volves complex  matters  of  healthy  land  use  and  tec'inolocy.     Considera- 
tions of  cost,  generally  short-run  considerations,  i-sually  deten'iine 
how  good  a  disposal   system  a  community  provides  for  itself.     This 
section  will   include  a  brief  discussion  of  the  various  possible  meth- 
ods of  disposal    and  some  evaluation  of  these  methods. 


In  one  metropolitan  area  community   (Ouincy,  1563),   for 
exanple,   a  news   article  noted  that  if  a  combined  ccllection  v.-as 
instituted,  tiie  total    collection  cost  would  be  rocucad  from 
$391,000  tr.   approximately  $290,000.     I'A^C,   C£.    ci t_. ,  r^v .   102-103. 

^''iiational   Academy  of  Sciences,  I'aste  f^anagsr'ent  and  Control 
(Uashington,   D.   C. ,   1966),  p.   88.  ' 
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The  most  contnon  disposal    "facility"  in  the  country  is  the 
open  bulging  dunp  so  evident  across  the  landscape  to  both  eye  end 

nose.     In  the  dunp,  rats,  stench,  pclution,  and  general  ugliness  all      •-■■ 

\  y 

coexist  happily,     i'ore  and  inorc  of  the  larger  cities  and  to'>.'ns   are'' 

outlai-.'ing  then!,  but  many  large  corcmunities  and  nest  of  the  snaller 

ones  still   permit  and  depend  upon  thcni.     "Tlie  open  dar.p  is  the  sir.plest, 

most  inexpensive,  most  popular  end  nost  undesirable  r.athod  of  refuse 

disposal ."  ^  '  \     -        /" 

-    \         / 
In  Boston,  the  dump  was  replaced  by  the  Hardner  Street 

Sanitary  Landfill  in  1962-63.  The  landfill,  a  more  satisfactory 

y' 

method,  is  being  adopted  by  nore  and  more' cities:     in  1S41,  it  '/as 

\ 

used  by  three  cities,  in  1955  by  more  than  500. 

Sanitary  landfill   operations  are  usually  perfcrred  by  de- 
positing refuse  in  a  natural   or  man-made  depression  or 
tretiCii,  or  dumping  it  at  ground  level,  compacting  it  to 
the  smallest  practical   volume,  and  covering  it  '.n'th  com- 
pacted earth  or  other  material   in  a  systematic  and  sanitary 
manner. 8b  .    \ 

The  landfill   has  been  termed  "no  more  than  a  controlled  and  refined 

version  of  the  onen  dump"""-*  but  the  controls  and  refinements  make  all 

the  difference.     The  major  disadvantage  is  that  this  method  eats   \):^i 


"^■^Richard  T.   Anderson,  Planning  for  Envircn:"3!':tal  Health, 
M.R.P.   tiiesis,  Division  of  Urban  Studies,  Cornell   Lni  vers  i  ty -ISC'- , 

^"^ibul. ,  p.   60. 

^^APWA  and  USPliS,  Kunicipal   Refuse  Disposal,  p.  55. 

.     ■      Ricliard  T.  Anderson,  on.   cit.,  p.   60, 
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\  87 

land  at  a  rate  of  3-5  acres  a  year  per  30,000  people.         Land  can  be 

reclair.iod  tiiis  way,  but  the  conservation  issues  should  be  considered 

carefully  here.     Tlie  landfill   see; is  to  be  the  only  practical   alterna- 

tive  to  the  much  nioi'e  expensive  n^.ethod  of  incineration.  y'. 

\  X 

"Refuse  incineration  as   it  is  knov/n  today  is  the  process  of 

\  .  / 

reducing  conbustible  wastes  to   inert  residue  by  hich-tcmperature  burn- 

ing."         "Central   incii^.eration"  is  that  which  is  oerfonied  at  a  plant 

N  '        /  -  ■ 

to  \/hich  refuse  is  brougiit  --  as  distinguished  fror.i  aoartir.ent  house 

/    ■ 

incinerators,   for  exanole.     The  advanta^ies  of  central   incinerators 
include  naicfi  sr.ialler  l-and  requiren'onts  than  for^  landfill ,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  central   location,   and  it  is  not  affected  by  weather  or 
climate.     The  najor  disadvantage  is  that  a  larae  capital   invest'^ent  is 
required.     A  plant  serving  100,000  persons,   roughly  one-seventh  the 
size  of  Boston,   requires  a  capital   investnent  of  fron  $250,000  to 

$750,000,   depending  on  the  type  of -construction  and  equipment.     Operating 

/  p,9 

costs  are  also  relatively  high."       Feeding  food  wastes  to  swine  neces- 

/  -  \ 

sitates  separation  of  garbage  and  rubbish  in  the  householdj   and 

separate  collections  at  the  curb.     The  garbage  must  then  be  hauled, 


87 

Casiriir  Rcgus,   "Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal," 

Proccec'ings  of  the  £irst  ilew  England  Conference  en  Environinental 

Enginaerinn  and  i:etro;'olitan  Planning,  i'edforc,  1965,  n.   257. 

^N?':\r.  and  bSPiiS,  !iinicinal    Refuse   Jis^osal  ,  p.   KO. 

^"Ibid.  ,  PD.   M2-144. 
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often  long  distances,  to  the  piq  fams.     The  problet's  only  begin  here. 

It  WQS  discovered  that  "Trichinae  are  ten  tirnes  as  nrevalent  aniong 

\  ■  ■  ■ 

\  go 

garbage-fed  hogs,  as  among  grain-fed  hogs".         All   ststes  now  require 

that  garbage  v/hich' is  to  become  hog  fodder  rr.ust  be  ccolied  at  boiling 

-    ■  /  ■  • 

temperatures  for  thirty  ninutes  or  pore.  / 

.     -.  \        -        -        .  ■  ■  ' 

Grinding  food, wastes  and  flushing  them  into  the  sev/ers  is 

an  efficient,  sanitary  tecnnique,  but  does  not  get  rid  of  much   refuse. 

Garbage  is  generally  five  to  ton  per  cent  of  total   refuse,  and  grinoerS; 

even  v/hen  in  lieavy  use  throughout  a  municipality,  take  care  of  only 

twenty-five  to  thn'rty  per  cent  of  tliat.     The  strain  en  the  sewerage 

91 
system,  on  the  other  hand,   can  be  disastrous.         Comr'uni ties  make 

their  own  legislation  about  grinders;  some  require  them;  oth.ers,  like 
New  York  City,  prohibit  them.     Although  grinders  tend  to  have  r::ore  ef- 
fect on  the  sewerage  system  then  on  the  refuse  dispossl  system,  there 
is  great  potential  here  in  the  concept  of  disposing  of  refuse  through 
a  subsurface  system  of  pipes.  •  . 

Other  methods  used  in  other  cities  include  salvage  prac- 
tices of  various  kinds  (including  '^.og  feeding  and  shredding  of  metals 
already  discussed),  composting  and  dumping  at  sea.     Philadelphia  has 
an  Interesting  plan  to  haul   1,200  tons  of  refuse  daily  seventy-five 


op, 

^'hbid.  ,  p.   63. 
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miles  on  the  Reauing  Railroad  and  dunp  it  into  tlie  c'cendoned  strip 
mine  pits,  tiius   reclaiming  then  eventually.      It  is  estimated  that 
the  city  \;ill   actually  save  nore  than  $2  a  ton  over  ':,hs  cost  of  in- 
cinerating  uncer  present  praccice.'       Interesting  proDiens  are  pre- 
sented by  this  technologically  and  bureaucratically  cdvanced  society 

•with  regard  to  disposal   of  radioactive  materials  end  classified  nia- 

93 
terials.         Few  coriniunities  liave  had  yet  to  deal    routinely  with  the 

disposal   of  radioactive  v/astes,  but  certainly  nany  './ill   in  the  future 

None  of  the  conventional   methods  of  disposal   discussed  here  are  ade- 

,  .      .  .        ,  I       ■       -,        ■  ^'i 

quate;  new  sopmsticateamethoos  must  ce  cevelopeo."  " 

H.     Complaints,  Public  Education  and  Publ'ic  Relations 

1.     Complaints 


In  general ,  our  recommendation  is  to  make  ti 


/szes:)  -more 


accessible  to  complaints.     This   assumes  that  the  residents,   if  giver 


Mark  Forrest,  "Philadelphia's  Trasli  to  Fill  Old, 
Strip  Mines,"     The  Washinntcn  Post,  September  24,  196/,  p, 
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Aaron. Latham. and  Halter  Pincus  ,  .."The  .Great  Trash 

V/ashington  Post,  Potomac,  September  17,  19G7,  p.   15. 

94  .  -,     ■  .•-,-,• 

Classified  wastes  arq  a  prooism,  pamculariy  m 

D.   C.   and  at  Cspe  Kennedy.     In  l.'ashington,   "five  or  six  t 

bear  tons  of  classified  waste  from  Stats.   Defense,  and  th 

Intel! igenco  Agency.     CIA's  trash  comes  in  paper  bags  abo 

of  100-pound  sugar  bags,  accompanied  by  a  uniformed  qi-.ard 

to  see  everything  burned."     Cape  Kennedy  is  equipped  with 

eater"  which  can  chew  up  docum.ents   at  the  rate  of  2,CC0  p 

The  operation  is  witnessed,  docuriented  according  to  regul 

the  machine's  hopper  examined  to  make  certain  the  destruc 

plete.    (Trie  He\v  Yo_rk  Times ,  "Bin  at  Cape  Kennedy   'Eats'   S 

November  26,  1957.7 
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the  niacins,  vn'll   try  to  rig.'it  the  v/rongs  that  exist  in  fne  systen,  and 
that  the  City  is  anienable  to  the  idea  that  t!ie  res i cents  should  set  the 
stciiidards  and  press  for  in:provenents  in  trie  syster".     He  roccr-r-en.d  tliat 
the  City  siiould  solicit  opinions  and  cninplaints  of  residents  about 
service,  especially  in  areas  v/liere  it  is  not  naturally  forthconing. 
This  v/ould,  in  sone  cases,  involve  a  massive  coniiiit'-ent  and  organ- 
izing effort  by  the  P'.ID  to  encourage  response.     It  vould  be  necessary, 
in  some  cases  to  teach  people  hov/  to  conplain  effectively  --  not  e 
function  that  governr:ent  takes  to  readily. 

a.     Decentralization:   --  . 

One  way  of  making  the  system  inore  accessible  to  resi- 
dents  is  to  establish  a  series  of-litW-e  city  halls,  as  iias  been  sug- 
gested by  Mayor  Kevin  I'hite.     These  v/ould  increase  and  facilitate  com- 
munication betv.'een  the  City  and  the  residents,  and  v,:.uld  enab^le  tliose 
vnthout  telephones  to  express  thenselves  easily  to  a  representative  of 
city  hall .  ■ 

Another  type  of  decentralization  is  to  have  snow  re- 
moval ,  refuse  collection  and  street  cleaning  provided  by  one  contractor 
in  eacii  district.     This  would  clarif>'  w!"ic  is   respcnsible  for  each  dis- 


ims  U'.ea  v.'as  suggestecj  co  tne  ressarc.iers  :-y  2  ''■■■o  crncial 
wh:0  claiir^ed,  hc\/ever,  that  no  feasibility  study  is  being  made  at  tiiO 
moment. 


Refuse  collection  and  street  clor.ning  s'lou'ld  be  rore   re- 
lated to  cciirium'ty  desires  and  standards,  tlirough  neighborli.ood  clean- 
up car.paigns  v/ith  responsibilities  clearly  given  to  r.eighborhcods  ,  or 

blocks,  with  specific  people  in  charge.     This  gives  the  neighborhood 

96 
some  of  tne  responsibility,       and  v/ould  lead  to  no ra  resident  co- 
operation and  organization. 

Another  possibility  is  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
"ombudsman"  as  exists  in  Sweden.     Here,  the  City  hires  an  individual 
to  take  the  side  of  the  corimunity  (or  resident)  in  disputes  or  con- 
pi  airit  cases.     This  innovation  might  v;ork  to  solicit  neig'iijoriicod  com- 
plaints and  opinions  as  v/ell   as  providing  an  articulate  channel    for 
communication  of  them  to  the  City.     We  also  rocommcnc  thict  if  people 
or  organizations  liave  "special   requests"  for  extra  cleanings  or  col- 
lection, they  should  be  changed  for  them,  instead  of  using  public 
money  for  extra  service. 

To  improve  the  existing  systen'  of  receiving  complaints,  we 
recommend  that  the  city  hall  telep'ione  operators  be  trained  to  be  civil 
to  callers,  to  be  less  impatient  and  more  helpful.     Even  tr.e  most  in- 
fon";;ed  have  difficulty  finding  their  vid.y  through  the  naze  of  all   the 
city  hall  offices  to  the  one  likely  to  bo  of  most  l-elo.     The  proba- 
bility of  finding  tin's  office  is  lessened  considerably  ',/hen  one  is 
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ihis  kind  of  decentralization  would  automatically  cr^^■Xi 


new  jobs  that,  in  poor  coinmunities ,  could  be  filled  by  the  unemployed 
of  that  community.     This  v/ould  be  a  byproduct  that  '."auld  benefit  the 
larcer  society. 
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greeted  by  an  operator  w'lo,  instead  of  coi'iing  to  t!-.e  aid  of  tlie  con- 
fused caller,  berates  hin  for  being  that  v-ay.     In  any  case,  there 
should  be  a  uniform  conplaint  systen.     People  should  not  be  forced  to 
be  confidently  literate  in  order  to  obtain  good  service. 

2.     Public  Education  and  Public  Relations.. 


Those  interviewed  were  all   iiouseholdsrs  fou;:d  at  home  on  week- 
day rriornings  and  afternoons.     The  feet  that  they  wera  so  unfarrlliar 
with  and  ill-infcri'ied  about  the  daily  operations  of  street  cleaning 
and  refuse  collection  and  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  F'.iD, 
the  landlords  and  t'r.e  residents  indicates  a  need  'for  sor;e  changes,    . 
particularly  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  and  public  education. 
The  City  should  establish  a  system  whereby  there  is  some  feedback 
in  the  form  of  residents'   opinions.     Tiiere  should  be  periodic  studios 
or  surveys  to  determine  trie  level   of  residents'   satisfaction.     There 
arc  costs  to  the  City  that  result  from  a  poorly  info nvied  or  ignorant 
public  that  might  be  offset  by  a  well -organized  public  education 
program. 

Me  reconmend  that  a  regulations  card  be  distributee -to 
all   residents  and  include  information  on  the  follov'ing: 

a.  definitions,  or  types  of  refuse 

b.  the  schedule  for  collection 

'c.     what  material   is  acceptable  and  what  is  not  accep-table 
for  collection  • 

d.     oroper  prenaraticn  of  refuse  for  collection 
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e.  types  and  sizes  of  containers  peraitied 

f.  necessary  safeguards  for  collectors 

g.  penalties  for  violaters. 

Refuse  collc-ction  contracts  should  induce  e  discussion 
of  hov;  the  employees  and  the  contractin-g  conpany  should  deal  vn'th  the 
public.     In  telephone  inverviews-,   representatives  of  the  contracting 
coHipanies  v;ere  asked:     "V;hat  instructions  are  tiie  nen  on  the  trucks 
given  about  dealing  with  the  public  and  handling  ccr-plaints?"     The 
answers  included:     "Be  courteous",  and  in  the  case  of  conplaints: 
"Just  keep  going",  "'Yes'   them,  and  tell   thein  to  see  the  inspectors", 
"Keep  their  rnoutlis  shut  and  tell   the  office  or  the  fcrerien".     A  col- 
lector intervie\;cc  on  the  street  gets   an  A  for  his  cciirvent:      "v.'e  treat 
everyorie  the  sanie  --  with  respect." 

The  raanual ,   Refuse  Collection  PrQctice,  suggests  that  the 
following  specifications  be  included  in  the  contract:"^  (.'ior.e  are 
presently  included  in  the  Boston  PWD  Contract  or  required  by  the  City.) 

-  Employees  to  be  courteous;   incompetent  or  disorderly  workers  to  be 
rerioved  when  so  ordered  by  city. 

-  Office  with  telephone  to  be  provided  for  receiving  co-ioleints. 

-  Complaints  to  be  ansv/ered  courteously  and  promptly. 

-  Contractor  to  furnish  city  reports  of  con'plaints. 


cr/ 

APIIA  and  USPilS,  Ref us e  Collect i on  Practice,  p.   74. 

S8 


'jbu[. ,  p.   254. 
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Public  eciUCcitioii  coiicerm'ng  refuse  collecticn  is  done  nov/ 
priiiinrily  through  neirjhborliood  associations  or  grcuis.     Thus,   ujior- 
gsnized  people  don't  get  tiie  v;ord.     This  systerr,  obvicusly  leaves  out 
those  v/ho  r.eed  most  help  in  learning  hov;  to  get  alcng  in  tr:e  city: 
the  newcoinsrs. 

If  public  officials  v/ant  a  smooth-running  cperaticfi,  they  will 
have  to  educate  the  public  about  themselves.     They  r.sve  no  right  to 
complain  about  ill -info  ri:-.ed  nev/coniers  to  the  city  ('that  nev;  eleiv.ent"); 
their  duty  is  to  educate' then. 

The  City  needs  to  corriinunicate  to  the  public  through  ell    the 
various  mass  media  available,  such  as  the  nev/spapers ,  the  radio,   the 
television,  or  leaflets  and  fliers,  infor;r;ation  that  they  consider 
vital,  suc!"i  as  jurisdiction,  schedules,   and  clianges  in  schedules,  and 
whom  to  call   about  complaints.     One  possibility  is  to  have,   in  thie 
front  of  the  telephone  bock,  a  number  to  cell   fcr  infcrmation  about 
collection  and  cleanirig,  just  as  exists  for  fire,  p::-lice,etc. 

_I_.     Regulations  and  Lav,'  Enforcement' 

Policing  and  public  education  are,  to  sorie  extent,  reciprocal; 
money  and  effort  put  into  public  education  should  reduce  the  need  for 
policing  end,  therefore,  the  cost  cf  policing.     Eett-r  policing,   in 
itself,  is  a  means  of  public  education  that  r;ay  be  r-:re  effective  t!;an 
pretty  pesters,   as  word  spreads  tJiat  the  law  had  better  be  obeyed.     The 
inspection  svstcn  within  the  P'-D  seems  to  work  fairT;  \.'ell.     Gne  official 
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insinuatGcI  that  thoy  did  5  better  job  inspecting  f-c  contrectors' 
v/ork  tiian  that  of  tiicir  ov;n  city  nen.     Tlie  ii-.spe etc rs  nust  subnit  a 
written  report  of  the  work  ncconiplished  by  the  City,     Sone  of  the 
corf.ients  on  tlieir  v;ork  follov;:     "To.e  inspectors  fellow  the  trucks; 
they  do  a  inarvelous  job",  they  inforr.i  the  forenan  of  prcblor-.s   and 
complaints,   "the  inspectors  do  a  good  job".'     Inspectors  appear  to 
enforce  according  to  their  standards  for  the  giver,  district.     The 
fault  lies   in  the  fact  tiiat  different  standards  sear:  to  be  used  for 
each  district.     For  example,  one  contractor  noted  this:     "Ps  the  class 
of  people  go  down,  service  reouiren^ents  go  down." 

The  policing  and  enfcrcenient  systeri  to  punish  violations  by 
residents  and  landlords  is  presently  not  effective.     The  police  do  not 
ticket  parked  cars  that  interfere  v;ith  the  street  cleaning  systcni,  even 
where  there  are  pernianent  signs,  and  the  courts  are  unwilling  to  hand 
down  a  criminal    conviction  for  an  offense  sucii  as  inadequate  nu"ber 
of  refuse  containers  or  illegally  parked  cars. 

He  agree  with  the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau's  reconmenda- 
tion  tiiat  one  agency  should  be  responsible  for  all  enforcerent  to  avoid 
overlap  and  to  clarify  violations;  we  also  reccr.ner.d  t'lat  there  be  a 
court  established,  separate  fron  the  criininal  court,  to  deal  with  these 
violations  in  order  to  ensure  convictions,  end  enfcrcsi-ent.  i'any  of  the 
City  ordinances  are  outdated  and,  in  places,  scur:d  ridiculous  (See  Ap- 
pendix II).  If  these  were  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date,  they  nigh.t 
wield  more  authority. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


COfiCLUSIOil 


This  study  has  found  that  ri^fuse  collection  tnd  street  cleaning 
services  ai^e  not  distributed  enually  throughout  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  districts  are  neither  receiving  equal   treatment  nor  obtaining 
equal   results.     The  inequality  of  resource  inputs,  as  shown  in  the 
Tables  on  t!io  expenditures  per  person  per  year  (Tables  IV  end  V)  .con- 
stitutes an  inequity  by  our  standards  tiiat  the  districts  should  be 
kept  equally  clean  throughout  the  city. 

lie  find  thie   followinn   reasons  for  this   inequity: 

Interviews  with  officials  show  that  the  officials  use  Icv/er 
standards  for  scne  districts  than  for  others,  despite  tiieir  cleiri 
that  objective  standards  are  used.     The  lower  standcrcs  tend  to  be 
applied  to  areas  of  lower  socic-eccnonic  status. 

The  reason  for  rchese  lower  stan.dards  became  apparent  as  the 
study  progressed.  -  "      - 

1.  The  biases  and  opinions  expressed  by  officials  toward  dif- 
ferent districts   contribute  to  the  creation  of  lower, 
standards   for  lower  socio-econoFiic  areas  than  for  ot'iers. 

2.  Political   pre;-,sure  broug'it  to  bear  on  the  P-.'D  does  affect 
the  standards   PWD  officials  ^ave  and,  therefore,   the   ar:cuni; 
of  service  given.     This  was  detected  in  botii  ti^e  attitudes 

of  th.e  officials   as  they  described  their  response  to  pressure. 
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and  in  the  attitudes  of  tiie  residents  tG'..'?.rds  hoM  yM\cr, 
pressure  they  exert  or  do  not  exert  v/hich  affects  the 
aniount  of  service  they  receive. 
As  long  as  the  systen  reriains  vulnerable  to  political   pressure,  the 
lev/  income  areas.  li';e  Roxbury   (District  10)  which  have  not  success- 
fully articulated  thieir  needs  in  the  traditional   political   fashion 
should  seek  to  increase  t!ioir  level   of  political   pressure  to  obtain 
these  services.     The  coi^nunity  should  atter:pt  to  use  the  full    raiiga 

of  political   pressures,  from  tiie  traditional   form  of  working  through 

gc 
the  electoral   process,  "  to  more  direct  types  of  pressure  such  as   civil 

disobedience,  as  both,   these  inetliods  hold  out  some  pronise  of  effect. 

These  are  the  major  conclusions   and  recommendations  cf  this  study  for 

the  City  of  Boston.     There  are  several   issues,  hov.'ever,  v/hich  are 

relevant  to  society  as  a  v;hole.     These  are  discussed  belci/. 

•k    ^    ic    -k    rk ' 

This  study  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  collection  of  refuse 
from  households  and  streets.     Tlie  aspect  of  the  refuse  prcblem  of 
greatest  consequence  to  the  society  as  a  whole,  ho\\evsr,  is  waste  dis- 
posal,    lihat  will   be  tlie   ultimate  impact  of  v/aste  products  on  the  total 
environment? 


Tom  Atkins,  a  Menrc,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  City 
Council,  and  has  attempted  to  obtain  better  col  lection. services  for 
Roxbury. 
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llhat  form  of  disposal   ultiinately  poses  the  greatest  costs  to 

society?     This  question  is  exariined  fully  by  Athelstaii  Spilhaus   in 

an  article  in  Caecialus  on  his   vision  of  the   "Experir-ontal   City". 

Some  econoi:iists  maintairt  that  total   recycling  is  too  expensive, 
but  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  knov/s  the  staggering  cost  of 
present  v/aste  nismanagepent.     Other"  economists,  v/ith  coi".nanGeble 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  scientists  and  engineers,  say 
'Why  worry  to  recycle.   --  we' can  invent  substitutes  for  anything 
v/e  nay  run  out  of.'     But  recycling  conserves  not  only  wiiat  we 
ordinarily  think  of  as  natural   resources,  but  also' the  one  God- 
given  resource  that  we  cannot  reinvent  once  we  destroy  it  — 
our  natural   environi^ent. 

The  problem  of  disposal  .is  made  increasingly  more  difficult  as  the 
composition  of  wastes  becomes  more  durable.     There  are  imi^ortant  im- 
plications here  for  manufacturing  and  consumption.     Some  experiments 
are  being  made  on  the  dissolvability  of  packaging  iiu-.terials ,  on  edible 
food  wrappers,  and  spray-on  packages  that-  can  be  was'ied  off.     Spilnaus 
discusses  other  major  problems.  ■  '     ' 

If  tliC  automobile  v/ere  designed  with  reclariation  in  mind, 
the  widespread  distribution  network  could  double  as  the  col- 
lection network.     The  same  applies  to  refrigeratory,  was'ning 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  every  piece  of  hardware  that 
V7G  use  and  throw  away  vie  the  euphemistic   'trade-in'  process. 
Complete  recycling  make   'trade-in'    real   and  msanincful  .1'^'' 

Thus,  the  consumer  would  become  a  user,   in  a  sense  "renting"   rather 

than  consui.iing.      If  manufacturers   designed  their  products  for  recycling 

society  v/ould  no  doubt  be  better  off.     But  the  thorny  question  is,  who 

should  shoulder  the  added  cost  burdens? 
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Athelstan  Spilliaus,   "The  Exiierimental   City,''  D?edalus , 

Fall.,  1S67,  pp.   1129-41. 
^'^^Ibid.,  p.   1131. 
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l-.'olf  Von  Eckardt,  in  a  revicv/  of  t!ie   Report  frc,  Iron  liountain, 

102 
"Possibility  and  Pesirahility  of  Peace",         expresses  the  opinions  of 

many  Aiiierican  citizens  about  where  the  money  sliould  core  fron  for 

such  large  societal   projects.     This   report  states  that  Irsting  oeace 

and  world  disfirrirniiient  "'./ould  almost  certainly  not  be  ir.  the  best  in- 

■terests  of  e  stable  society."     It  seens  that  prograr.is  of  housing   urban 

development  J  health,  education,  welfare,  and  transportation  "would  be 

far  too  cheap"  and,  therefore,  inadequate  "as  an  econcr.ic  sul;stitut9 

for  war."     As  anyone  m'th  imagination  must  do.  Von  Eckardt  cisegrees. 

He  discusses  many  other  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  urban  life,  and 

concludes:  • 

Just  think  how  much  money  we  could  spend... if  \:?.  put  in  sorie 
benches  and  trash  baskets  and  kept  them  clean.     l:ny  on  t'lis 
last  minor  item  alone  we  could  spend  the  equivalent  of  a  few 
■  hundred  fighter  bombers. 

How  about  a  crash  program  on  garbage  disposal?    '.■e  could  begin 
with  chutes  in  every  dwelling  where  you  dua;^  yciir  i/astes.     they 
would  be  suck.ed  througli  a  metropolitan-area-wide  Sc-;er  system 
into  an  atomic  disposal  plant  that  v/ould  leave  no  .residue  or 
odor  and,  for  all   I  care,  convert  the  stuff  into  a  ne^'  kind  of 
vinyl.     That  would  be  one  for  the  Rand  Corn.T^^ 


10? 

Even  if  this   rci^ort  is  a  "hc-;-^'  ,  as  many  susrect,  it 

is  still  valuable  for  instructive  purposes. 

1  ''1 3 

I'olf  Von  Ecl:ardt,   "How  to  Heat  Sv/ords   IrrcG  Pleasures," 
l-.'ashinoton  Post  Outlook,.  December  3,  19G7. 


A  P  P  E  fl   D  I   C  E  S 


I.  QUESTICiiNAIRES,  used  in  this  study  to  sainple  residents' 
opinions. 

II.  The  Sanitary  Code  of  t'tie  Ccminonv.'ealtii  of  'iasssc'vjsctts   and 
the  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Boston  —  P.olavcnt  Sections. 

III.  The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Masstchusotts: 
Article  II   -•-  ''Mininuni  Standards  of  Fitness  for  Hur.'.an 
Habitation". 

IV.  REGULATIONS,  Governing  Contracting  Ccnipanies  --  especially 
those  v;in"ch  directly  affect  city  residents.  -  . 

V.  Sample  Anti -litter  Sign. 

VI .  Better  Livinn  Conditions   i_n  the  Ci ty  cf  Ecstcn_, 

booklet  pub'TiVlied  by  ti-ie  DeparCinent  of  Housing  Inspection. 

VII.  Sa;nole  Violation  ilotice. 


APPENDIX  I. 

QUESTIONNAIRES  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY  TO  SAMPLE  RESIDENTS"  OPINIONS 


STREET  CLEANING  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Residents) 

1.  Is  there  any  street  cleaning  on  this  street? 

2.  When  is  this  street  cleaned? 

Time  of  day? 

Do  they  have  a  regular  schedule? 
Do  they  stick  to  it? 

3.  Do  they  do  a  good  job  of  cleaning? 

Why  or  why  not?  Why  is  the  street  dirty? 
Fault? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  run  the  trucks? 
What  is  their  attitude  toward  your  street? 
Toward  this  part  of  Boston? 

5.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  DPW?  Anybody  else? 
What  happens? 

Do  you  think  it  does  any  good? 

6.  Do  they  make  any  complaints  or  suggestions  to  the  residents? 

7.  Are  parked  cars  a  problem? 
Do  they  give  tickets? 

Is  there  a  better  way  to  keep  cars  off  the  street? 

8.  Are  there  any  other  problems  that  interfere  with  street 
cleaning? 


GARBAGE  COLLECTION  OUESTIPNNAIRE 
(Residents) 

1.  How  often  do  they  collect  the  garbage  in  this  neighborhood? 

2.  Vfhen  do  they  come? 
What  time  of  day? 

Do  they  stay  on  schedule? 

3.  What  do  you  notice  when  they  come? 
Noise? 

Do  they  spill  the  garbage? 

Do  they  take  away  everything  that  is  put  out? 

4.  Do  you  "know  the  men  who  run  the  trucks? 
What  is  their  attitude  toward  your  street? 
Toward  this  section  of  Boston? 

5.  Do  they  ever  make  complaints  or  suggestions  to  you  on  how  to 

put  out  your  garbage? 

Do  they  ever  mention  anything  about  separation  of  garbage  from 
trash? 

Do  they  require  separation  before  they  will  collect  it? 

6.  Is  the  area  where  the  garbage  cans  are  kept  large  enough? 

7.  Are  there  flies  in  the  garbage?  Rats? 

8.  Who  takes  cans  to  the  curb? 

9.  Have  you  ever  made  a  complaint? 

What  has  happened?  Does  it  do  any  good  to  complain? 


APPENDIX  II. 

SANITARY  CODE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACFIUSETTS  .  and  THE 
ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  -  Relevant  sections. 

1)   Storage :   Regulation  15  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Comir.onwealth 
of  Massachusetts 

15.1  Garbage  shall  be  stored  in  watertight  receptacles  of 
metal  or  other  durable  material  with  tight-fitting 
covers.   Rubbish  shall  be  stored  in  receptables  of 
metal  or  other  durable  material. 

15.2  ...the  owner  of  any  dwelling. . .shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  as  many  receptacles  for  the  storage  of  garbage 
and  rubbish  as  are  sufficient  to  contain  the 
accumulation  before  final  collection  or  ultimate 
disposal,  and  shall  so  locate  them  that  no  objectionable 
odors   may  enter  any  dwelling. 

15.3  The  occupant  of  each  dwelling, ...  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  storage  of  his  garbage  and  rubbish 
before  final  collection  or  ultimate  disposal. 

■2)   Transport  to  Curbs ide:   Chapter  29  of  the  Ordinances  of  the 

City  of  Boston 

'Sec.  43   ...any  filth,  rubbish  or  other  substance  v/hich  by 
law  or  by  arrangement  is  to  be  collected  and  removed 
by  the  public  works  department .. .may  after  5:00  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the  scheduled  times  of 
such  collection  be  placed  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
an  estate  upon  the  sidewalk  of  any  such  way  or  alley 
abutting  such  estate  in  a  covered  metal  receptable 
or,  if  no  garbage  or  putrescible  matter  or  substance 
is  included,  in  a  securely  tied  bundle  or  in  a  recep- 
tacle with  its  contents  so  arranged  that  any  light 
matter  or  substance  is  not  likely  to  be  scattered  or 
blown  about. 

No  person  placing  barrels  /on  a  public  vray/  shall 
suffer  the  same  to  remain  upon  such  way  or  alley  or  any 
roadway  or  V7alk  thereof  more  than  twelve  hours  after 
such  collection. 

Sec.  44   No  person  shall. .. rummage  in  or  through  rubbish  or 
refuse. 


Sec.  45   /maximum  dimensions  of  barrels  if  they  are  to  be 
collected  by  the  D.P.W./ 

maximum  diameter  -  20" 
maximum  height    -  28" 

Sec.  46   /no  person  shall  fill  the  barrel/  so  high  that  such 
filth,  rubbish  and  other  substance  or  any  part  thereof 
is  likely  to  drop  or  fall  from  such  receptacle  while 
it  is  being  moved  in  the  process  of  such  collection. 

3)   Collection:   Chapter  21  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Boston 

Sec.  1   There  shall  be  in  the  city  a  department  knov;n  as  the 
Public  Works  Department  /directed  by/  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  who  shall  be  a  civil  engineer  of  recognized 
standing  in  his  profession. . .who 

...shall  remove  and  dispose  of  the  follov;ing  classes 
of  refuse  from  dwelling  houses  and  from  housekeeping 
apartments  or  tenements,  when  it  is  placed  in  yards 
or  areas  so  as  to  be  easily  r'emoved,  free  of  charge 
to  the  producers  of  such  refuse  and  to  the  owners  and 
occupants  of  such  dwelling  houses,  apartments  and 
tenements,  viz. 

swill  and  kitchen  garbage, 

dust  and  sweepings, 

ashes  from  fires  used  wholly  or  principally 
for  heating  or  cooking, 

waste  paper,  '       , 

cardboard,  ■      ' 

string,  .  -  - 

packing  material, 

sticks,  "  ■   - 

rags, 

waste  leather  and  rubber, 

boxes, 

barrels, 

broken  furniture  and 

other  similar  light  of  combustible  refuse; 

tins, 

bottles, 

jars, 

broken  glass, 

broken  crockery, 

bones, 

shells, 

waste  or  broken  metals  and 

all  other  similar  heavy  or  incombustible  refuse. 


But  the  department  shall  not  be  required  to  take  any 
such  refuse  from  hotels,  apartment  hotels,  restaurants, 
shops,  stores,  or  from  any  other  building  v.'hatever 
except  those  first  hereinbefore  enumerated  and  except 
buildings  occupied  by  the  city.   The  department  shall 
not  so  take  the  refuse  of  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
business,  or  dead  animals,  manure,  plaster,  building 
materials,  earth  or  stones,  except  fror.  premises 
occupied  by  the  city,  but  the  department  may  take 
and  dispose  of  any  refuse  upon  payment. 

4)   Ultimate  Disposal:   Chapter  21  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  City 

of  Boston 

The  department  may,  upon  payment  of  the  charge,  receive  and 
incinerate  refuse  at  any  refuse  disposal  incinerator  constructed, 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  city,  except  that  it  shall  not 
receive  thereat  any  refuse  originating  outside  the  city. 


APPENDIX  III. 

THE  SANITARY  CODE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH .OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Article  II:   "Minimum  Standards  of  Fitness  for  Human  Habitation" 
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APPENDIX  IV.  ■    • 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  CONTRACTING  COMPANIES  -  ESPECIALLY  THOSE 
WHICH  DIRECTLY  AFFECT  CITY  RESIDENTS 

The  Contract  between  the  City  and  the  contracting  companies 
covers  in  great  detail  matters  of  bidding,  wages,  insurance, 
bonding,  scheduling  and  penalties  .plus  five  single  spaced  type- 
written pages  on  trucks.  .  The  contract  contains  far  too  few 
requirements  which  directly  affect  the  householder.* 

1.  "The  Contractor  shall  take  all  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  paper  and  other  refuse  from  falling  to  the 
ground  or  blowing  away  while  loading  the  trucks." 

2.  "Empty  receptacles  shall  not  be  returned  so  as  to 
obstruct  driveways'.  " 

3.  "The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  may,  not  nore  than 
twice  each  year,  order  collection  of  accumulated  household 
trash  during  special  clean-up  periods  regardless  of  the 
amount  or  manner  of  putting  out." 

4.  "Non-combustible  Refuse  from  Districts  and  Sections  where 
disposal  at  the  South  Bay  Incinerator  is  designated 

(the  whole  City  except  Area  2  -  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Brighton)  shall  be  collected  in'  trucks 
following  within  two  (2)  hours,  after  trucks  collecting 
Combustible  Refuse." 

The  Contractor  is"  also  required  to  collect  Christmas 
trees,  plaster  (not  over  two  barrels)  and  hot  water  heaters 

As  will  be  discussed  later,  many  residents  are  ill- 
informed  about  this  and  think  they  must  pay  extra  for 
these  services.  ■       • 

5.  "In  Districts  2,3,4,6,7,  and  8  (Area  2  plus  Dorchesters 
North  and  South)  garbage  will  be  collected  separately 
from  rubbish."  . 

This  issue  of  separation  is  important  and  v;ill  be  discussed 
later  in  detail. 

*Pub lie  Works  Department,  Contract:   Public  Works  Department  and 
Refuse  Collection  Companies,  March  1966,  pp.  2  and  27. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

SAMPLE  ANTI -LITTER  SIGN 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

BETTER  LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  TFIE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  booklet  published 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  Inspection,  distributed  to  the  public, 
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